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THE question of putting an end to the barbarity of our present 
observance of Independence Day is now assuming an importance 
undreamed of several years ago. No longer need one fear to be 
branded with the stigma of disloyalty to country if one inveighs against 
the madness of parents who place dangerous explosives in the hands of 
their little ones, or protests vehemently against the crime of permitting 


wee childen to be maimed and killed in the celebration of a holiday. 
Partly as a result of the untiring efforts of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association in compiling statistics of the cost of our observance 
of the Fourth, a wave of indignation is sweeping over the country, and 
the time now certainly seems ripe for some concerted action for the pro- 
tection of our boys and girls. 

Several months ago, the Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary 
Noise, through its President, began a new line of work in its endeavor 
to establish a sane and safe observance of Independence Day. This con- 
sisted in interviewing, by means of correspondence, men whose names 
would carry weight in any cause and who could never, by any stretch of 
imagination, be deemed unpatriotic or indifferent to matters affecting the 
public welfare. Letters, petitions, and literature were sent to Gov- 
ernors of all the States, to Mayors, to Fire Chiefs, to Commissioners of 
Health, to Heads of Police Departments, and to Presidents of Colleges. 
The State Executives were asked to permit their names to be placed on 
a National Committee for the promotion of a safe and sane Fourth, and 
the others were asked to express their opinion on the necessity for the 
agitation. In response to this request, much valuable material has 
reached us, all of which, as a splendid manifestation of enlightened and 
humane patriotism, deserves to be made public. As the limited space of a 
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magazine article, however, would not admit of this I shall only give the 
letters from the Executives in their entirety, and, from the other com- 
munications, shall simply make extracts. They need no comment, for 
they speak with a note of authority that renders superfluous any word 
of mine. Indeed, it is scarcely necessary to say that no article from 
a single pen could rival in interest this symposium of those whose high 
position, official duties and intellectual attainments command the respect 
of the public. 


The first letter is from the Governor of Illinois: 


Dear Mapam: Your letter with reference to the formation of a national 
conimittee composed of the governors of the States to promote the sane and safe 
observance of Independence Day is received. I appreciate the value of the sug- 
gestion and shall be glad to codperate with the other governors in bringing about 
the abandonment of the noisy and dangerous use of fireworks and explosives to 
which so much suffering and loss of property are due every Fourth of July. I am 
glad that such a movement has been entered upon to bring about this result. 
This plan I am sure will be far more effectual in securing a more rational observ- 
ance of the national holiday than the usual proclamations issued by the mayors 
and police authorities of cities each year. These have proven almost invariably a 
dead letter and have been totally disregarded. Wishing you success in your laud- 
able efforts, I am, 


Yours truly, C. 8. Dennxr 


The next is from the Governor of Wisconsin: 


Dear MapAm: I am in receipt of your letter, with enclosures, relating to the 
effort being made to promote a safe and sane celebration of the Fourth of July. 
I agree with you that the truest patriotism consists in living and working for 
our country—not in dying or in placing ourselves in such positions that we are 
liable to be maimed,-—and I am in hearty sympathy with the efforts that are being 
made to secure a sanely patriotic safe celebration of our national holiday. I shall 
be very much pleased to give every assistance within my power to promote the 
objects for which you are striving. You are hereby authorized to use my name 
as a member of the national committee for the promotion of a safe and sane 
Fourth of July in any way which will further the objects of the organization. 
Thanking you for your courtesy, and wishing you all success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. O. Davison. 


The third is from the far Northwest, from the Governor of Washington: 


Dear MapaM: Your kindness of December 3d, addressed to the late Governor 
Cosgrove, relative to a safe and sane observance of Independence Day, placed upon 
my desk for reply. Agreeable thereto would say that I will certainly be very 
much pleased to do what I can toward securing a more rational observance of our 
National Birthday, and if you so desire I shall be pleased to join with the other 
Governors in the formation of a National Committee to bring about a less noisy 
and more patriotic observance of our National Day. I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
M. E. Hay. 
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And next, one from the Governor of Vermont: 


MapamM: I am in receipt of yours of the 21st, and I shall certainly be very 
glad to do anything I can to assist in promoting a sane and safe Independence 
Day Celebration, and should be glad to codperate in any way that I am able to 


that end. : 
Yours very sincerely, 


G. H. Prouty. 


From the Governor of Montana came the following: 


DeAR Mapam: Your letter dated December 22d relative to the sane obsery- 
ance of the Fourth of July, has been received. I assure you that I am in 


thorough sympathy with the movement and shall be pleased to codperate in any 


way possible in its furtherance. ; 
Yours truly, 


Epwin L. Norris. 


And this, from the Governor of South Carolina: 


Dear MApAM: Your letter of the 2ist instant, asking the use of my name as 
a member of the national committee for the promotion of a safe and sane Fourth 
of July, has been received, and I thank you very much for the same. I have also 
received copies of letters received by you from other governors, and I join with 
them in wishing you great success in the movement you have on foot. I think a 
moderate amount of celebration on this occasion is permissible, but the use of 
great crackers, firearms and other things of that kind are the cause often of 
accidents, and I shall be glad to do anything I can in a reasonable way to help 
the cause. 

Yours very respectfully, 
M. F. ANSEL. 


From another Southern State, Alabama, came this letter: 


Dear Mapam: Yours asking for codjperation from the State Executives in 
the suppression of unnecessary noise received and noted. Thank you for the invi- 
tation. Agreeing with you fully, I would suggest adding another line. For the 
suppression of suicides. You will easily recall the many deaths as a result of 
explosives used in celebrating the Fourth of July. With regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
B. B. CoMEr. 

The Governor of Delaware wrote: 


Deak Mapam: Your letter of January the 21st has been received. The move- 
ment for the promotion of a safe and sane Fourth of July meets with my hearty 
approval. I will gladly coéperate with your society, and join with the Governors 
of other States in bringing about this reform. 

Yours very truly, 
Simeon S. PENNEWILL. 

From North Dakota, this: 

My pEAR Mapam: In answer to yours of recent date I will say that I shall 
be glad to act with you in securing a safe and patriotic observance of our National 
Holiday. The explosives used are becoming more dangerous every year. When I 
was a boy there was no such thing as a giant firecracker and the firecrackers used 
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were small and almost harmless compared with those of to-day. I am willing to 
lend what assistance I can. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN BURKE. 
And this from the East, Massachusetts: 


Deak MapaM: Your letter of the 21st instant has been received. I am per- 
fectly willing that you should use my name in the manner indicated in favor of a 
saner July Fourth. I do not object to the noise so much as I do to the danger to 
our children and young people through an indiscriminate use of dangerous 
explosives. 

Yours very truly, 
EBEN S. Draper. 

From Maryland: 

My peEAR Mapam: In reply to your letter, addressed to the Governor, he 
directs me to say that he shall be very glad to act as a member of the National 
Committee for the promotion of the safe and sane Fourth of July. 

Yours very truly, 
Emerson R. Crotuers (Sec’y). 

This, from Colorado: 


Dear MapvaM: I am in receipt of your letter of January 21st, and in reply 
thereto would say that I have no objection to my name being used in connection 
with the promotion of a safe and sane Fourth of July. I have long felt that the 
injuries and loss of life, occasioned by the present method of celebrating the 


Fourth, were a great reflection upon our intelligence. I wish you well in every 
particular in your excellent movement. 


Yours truly, 
Joun F. Suarroru. 


From another Western State, Nevada, I received the following letter: 

Dear Mapam: I am in receipt of your letter of January 21st requesting me 
to act as a member of the National Committee for the Promotion of a Safe and 
Sane Fourth of July. I shall be pleased to act as a member of such committee 
and to assist in any way I can to further the objects for which the committee is 
formed. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. S. DicKERSON. 


The Governor of South Dakota sent me this: 


My pear Mrs. Rice: Your favor of the 2lst received to-day with enclosures. 
The contents of your letter has been noted with care, and I assure you that I shall 
be glad to act with you in regard to bringing about a safe and sane Fourth. I 
shall also be pleased to act on your National Committee if there is anything that 
I can do to assist in furthering the work you have undertaken. With good wishes 
for the success of the movement, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 
R. S. VEssey. 
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Coming back again to the East, this from Maine: 


Deak Mapam: I am in receipt of your letter of January 2lst in relation to 
a safe and sane Fourth of July. The alarming list of accidents that is annually 
brought to our attention as a result of the reckless use of dangerous explosives 
certainly warrant the effort your Society is making to bring about a more rational 
observance of our National Holiday. If I can coéperate with the Executives of 
other States to aid the movement it will assuredly give me pleasure to do so. 
Very truly yours, 
Bert M. FERNALD. 


And once more from the West, Idaho, came another endorsement: 


My pEAR MapAm: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
December 21st calling my attention to a letter from Governor Deneen of Illinois, 
both with reference to the formation of a National Committee of the Governors of 
the several States to promote a sane observance of Independence Day. I heartily 
agree with the sentiments expressed by Governor Deneen. I shall be pleased to 
cojperate with your society and with the Governors of the several States in this 
regard. Trusting that your efforts will meet with a full measure of success, 
I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Brapy. 

And from Tennessee : 


Dear MADAM: In reply to your favor of the 21st instant, will state that I 
shail be very glad to serve as a member of the National Committee for the pro- 
motion of a safe and sane Fourth of July, as requested by you. Thanking you, 
and wishing you success in your undertaking, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MALcoLtm R. PATTERSON. 


From New Jersey I received the following: 


Dear MapaAm: Your letter to the governor has been received. He is entirely 
willing for you to use his name in connection with a safe and sane Fourth of July, 
and he will-be very glad to serve you in any way that he can. 

Very truly yours, 
LesuigE R. Fort (Sec’y). 


Governor Weeks of Connecticut wrote as follows: 

DEAR MapAmM: 1 am in receipt of your favor of the 2lst instant. I most 
certainly am favorably disposed toward any movement that will insure a sane 
and safe Fourth. I, with the hosts of others in our country, feel that the dan- 
gerous use of explosives at that season has passed all bounds of reason, and I will 
gladly cojperate in any way I can toward this desired reform. I am, 

Respectfully, : 
FraNK B. WEEKS. 


This cordial note of approval came from Minnesota: 


Dear Mapam: Replying to your valued favor of December 22d I take pleasure 
in saying that I am in hearty accord with the objects of your society and will be 
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glad to codperate in any movement to aid in bringing about the reforms for which 
it is laboring. Kindly advise me as the movement progresses, if I can be of any 
further service and believe me to be, 
Very truly yours, 
A. EBERHARDT. 
Governor Warner of Michigan wrote: 


Deak Mapam: | am writing to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favor 
of January 2lst. I take pleasure in complying with your request regarding the 
use of my name as a Member of the National Committee for the Promotion of a 
Safe and Sane Fourth of July. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep M. WARNER. 


And from Louisiana came the last: 


My pEAR MapAm: In reply to your communication of January 21st I desire 
to say that I heartily approve of the object for which the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Unnecessary Noise was formed. I am very glad, indeed, to add my indorse- 
ment to the movement for a sane Fourth of July. I will be glad to encourage and 
assist in the movement in every way possible. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Y. SANDERS. 


No less encouraging than the replies from the Executives have been 
the answers received from the Mayors of many cities, who have 
put themselves on record as being opposed to the present celebration of 
the Fourth. From cities north, east, south and west, from cities large 
and small, have come words of endorsement and approval and, almost 
invariably, offers of assistance.. Trenton, for instance, is evidently pre- 
paring for a sane Fourth, if one may judge from the reply sent me by 
Mayor Madden: 


I beg to state that I am in hearty sympathy with this movement. When one 
reflects upon the frightful number of fatalities and accidents which have annually 
resulted from our thoughtless and barbarous manner of celebrating this National 
Holiday, it behooves every thoughtful person to contribute some aid toward a 
more sane method of expressing our patriotic feelings on this day. I have ap- 
pointed a committee of twenty-five representative citizens to arrange for a safe 
and sane celebration of Independence Day, on July Fourth, 1910, in the city of 
Trenton. 


The same attitude regarding this matter is manifested by Mayor Ed- 
gerton of Rochester, who, for a long time, has been working for a better 
observance of Independence Day: 


I am in hearty sympathy with any movement to bring about a safer and 
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more rational celebration of the Fourth of July. We can show our patriotism 
just as effectively without the use of explosives, which annually causes the loss of 
so many lives and involves the destruction of so much property. 


me. s 


“Let the good work go on!” is the language of the Mayor of Duluth, 


while the Mayor of Chattanooga stated that our petition had not only his 
signature but his hearty endorsement. The Mayor of Bridgeport wrote: 


The real significance of our National Holiday seems to elude the majority of 
our youths, who look upon it as a day of license to carry and discharge diabolical 
weapons and thundering explosives. Anything that will tend to correct this 
erroneous idea of celebrating will surely be welcomed by all thinking people. 


In a communication from Mayor Mahool we learn in how drastic a 
manner Baltimore is engaged in the fight against the slaughter on Inde- 
pendence Day and about its protective ordinance: 


“As mayor,” he stated, “I have the right to grant a permit free of charge for 
the explosion of fireworks, but in the three years I have been in office, I have not 
granted a permit of this nature, with the result that the Fourth of July in Balti- 
more is celebrated in a safe and sane manner, the day being given up to celebra- 
tions of a patriotic character.” 


A most interesting letter has reached me from Mayor Meals of Harris- 
burg: 


We appreciate the spirit that actuates our American people in celebrating 
this glorious event, but we are not unmindful of the fact that there is a danger 
of going to extremes, which in my opinion is not an observance of the great prin- 
ciples of Independence Day. but rather a noisy demonstration for personal gratifi- 
eation. This department is in hearty sympathy with the movement that has been 
inaugurated, and we are satisfied that the determined effort upon the part of 
yourself and others who may be interested with you, will result in a far more 
effectual and rational observance of the National Holiday than are .uch methods 
that bring disaster and sorrow to our homes. 


From Hartford came the following: 

Your work in interesting the Nation is certainly producing good results in 
very many cities, and I am glad to heartily commend the unselfish service that 
you have given which has accomplished so much for the benefit of all our people. 


In his letter to me the Mayor of Nashville touched upon a point which 
seems strange to Northerners—I refer to the custom prevalent in the 
South of celebrating Christmas with pistols and fireworks: 

Here in the South, it is the custom to celebrate Christmas with fireworks, toy 
pistols, cannon crackers, and various devices that cause death and injury to our 


children. I think the work you are engaged in will be a great benefit to the rising 
generation and I am willing to help you in any way that I can. 
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And this, from the Northwest, Portland: 


I am in hearty sympathy with the movement you head. I think the time 
has come when a strong stand ought to be made for a less noisy, a saner and more 
patriotic observation of our National Holiday. 


This came from Mayor Homer of Joplin (Mo.): 


I note with pleasure the stand taken by your society in demanding a more 
rational observance of our National Holiday, and the assistance assured by twenty- 
one governors of various States, and you should have the support of every gov- 
ernor of all States. 

Joplin, a city of 50,000 population, surrounded by a population of 75,000 
people within the radius of ten to twenty miles, connected with interurban street- 
car lines, is generally the hot-bed on the Fourth of July, and naturally we have a 
great many serious accidents. So last year I not only issued a strong proclama- 
tion, but followed same up by making arrangements with the park managements to 
cut out all dangerous fireworks and to allow no one to have fireworks on the 
grounds, except competent men who had charge of the firework display, and also 
put on several special police, so that the Chief of Police McManamy could handle 
the city nicely. Consequently we had no accidents reported. 

I have this month had an ordinance drawn which is now on its first reading 
before the Council, making it a misdemeanor for a merchant to display or sell 
cannon fire-crackers, bombs, canes, or toy blank pistols, and we expect to have 
this coming Fourth under absolute control. 


I wish your Society success in your movement for a safe and sane Fourth of 
July. 


From the town of East Liverpool came this: 


I feel that the sale of any dangerous articles of any nature whatsoever, for 
any celebration of any kind, or for any other purpose, should be prohibited by law, 
as it is foolish and unnecessary at the best, and brings many serious and bad 
results. 


And from another town, Wausau (Wisconsin), the following: 


This city believes in a sane Fourth of July. Last year we did not have a 
single accident and no fires. 


In a most encouraging letter, the Mayor of Lafayette (Ind.) spoke 
of the passage of a drastic ordinance in August, 1908, which prohibited 
the use of everything explosive: 


At first the adoption and signing of this ordinanze caused some inconvenience 
to dealers in such merchandise, but since its going into effect all our citizens are 
fully satisfied, and on the Fourth of July we no longer have burning buildings nor 
killed nor maimed and injured children, or other persons. Your society deserves 
the greatest praise in taking up this work, and no city should fail at once to put 
into effect such a law as this city is enjoying. 

“I approve of your movement and am willing to do anything in my power to 
help you,” wrote the mayor of Malden. “There is no sense in our present methods 
of celebrating the Fourth.” 
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From the Mayor of Louisville came this very vigorous letter: 


Turning this Republic into a field of carnage on Independence Day is horrify- 
ing. Glorifying our National Birthday with explosives is barbarous, as shown by 
the record last year—163 killed, 5460 injured. Every city should enact an ordi- 
nance looking to sanity and safety in celebrating the Fourth of July. 


And now another town, Anderson: 


I feel both honored and pleased to offer my humble codperation in the move- 


ment you suggest. No honest mind will hesitate a moment to go upon such a 
programme of progress. 


From the Mayor of Lebanon: 


I am heartily in sympathy with the movement you have inaugurated to pre- 
vent the deaths and mutilation of the people and the destruction of property that 
occur from the manner of celebrating our natal day. Ever since taking office I 
have endeavored as faithfully as I possibly could to enforce all ordinances bearing 
on this subject, and have realized the most gratifying results. Because of the 
strict enforcement of this ordinance an effort was made by councils to repeal it, 
but a veto was interposed—a copy of which I enclose—which will give you my 
feelings in regard to our present method of celebrating our natal day. In my 
limited sphere, I shall continue in this matter as I started, and battle with you 


in the entire overthrow of the reckless and criminal use of fireworks, for the saving 
of life, limb and property. 


Quite a number of Mayors have informed me of the work that has 
been done in their cities to promote a better observance of the Fourth, 
and have sent me copies of ordinances that have been enacted. One of 
these was the Mayor of Dayton, who wrote: 


I can assure you that your plan is approved in this city, as a few months ago 
our city council passed an ordinance prohibiting the shooting of fireworks, pistols 
and other explosives on Independence Day. This ordinance is now in effect in our 
city, and we hope hereafter to have a quiet, and at the same time a patriotic cele- 
bration of Independence Day. 


From Utica: 


This question has had the attention of our people, to the extent that an ordi- 
nance is at present in force in this city having that object in view. We are 
enclosing you a copy of the ordinance. 


And from Springfield ( Mass.) : 


For several years past the city of Springfield has been working out the same 
idea which you are advancing, “establishing a sane and safe observance of Fourth 
of July.” We have been most successful in our plans. 


The Mayor of Topeka wrote: 


The proposition or suggestion is a good one, and Iam in hearty accord with 
it. I might say that in Topeka we are moving along these lines already, as you 
will notice by the enclosed ordinance. 
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SPRINGFIELD'S FOURTH OF JULY 


THE FIRST AMERICANS 


The photographs which appear in this article are used by permission of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 
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Many others have sent us sympathetic words: 


“T am heartily in sympathy with the object which your society hopes to 
accomplish,” wrote the Mayor of Columbus (Georgia). “The work in which you 
are engaged meets with the Mayor’s hearty approval,” was the message that came 
to us from St. Louis; while from Passaic, nearer home, the Mayor wrote: “I am 
strongly in favor of a safe and sane celebration of our nation’s birthday, and I 
believe that the patriotism of the people can be shown just as well by sane 
methods as by barbarous ones, and without blowing off the heads and hands and 
fingers and legs of our children and grown-up people.” “It will give me pleasure 
to cojperate with your efforts, and those of your society, to secure a more rational 
observance of Independence Day,” replied Mayor Speer of Denver. “I assure you 


that I am in thorough sympathy with the movement,” came to me from New 
Brunswick. 


And still more letters have come from the Mayors of Wilmington, Pater- 
son, Des Moines, York, Newark, Galena, Cleveland and Cambridge. As 
for our petitions in favor of a safe and sane Fourth, they have been signed 
by the Mayors of Toledo, Richmond, New Haven, Holyoke, Cincinnati, 
Erie, Sacramento and Jacksonville. 


Regarding the communications from Commissioners of various de- 
partments, all of which are valuable to our cause, many have already been 
received and many others are still coming in. Without exception, they 
lay stress on the urgency of putting an end to our present mode of cele- 
brating the Fourth, and pronounce their willingness to help along the 
movement. 

Beginning with those of Health Officers (which have come from State 
as well as from City Departments), here is one from Dr. E. H. Porter, of 
the New York State Department of Health: 


I sincerely hope that your movement to secure a rational observance of the 
National Holiday will be successful, as I am in thorough sympathy with the move- 
ment and will be glad to help in any way in my power. 


Commissioner Dixon of the Pennsylvania Department wrote: 


I heartily commend the movement you have headed for a safe and sane Inde- 
pendence Day instead of “Our Barbarous Fourth.” As Commissioner of Health 
I have done all I could to warn the people against the grave danger of explosive 
wounds, but it will take some strong united movement on the part of municipal 
authorities to put a stop to the unpatriotic practice of killing and disabling our 
young children, and your determined effort should command the heartiest support. 
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From Director Neff, of Philadelphia: 


My thought on this subject is, that so long as manufacturers make high ex- 
plosives and other dangerous fireworks, so long as local dealers fill their shelves 
with these implements of suffering and death, just so long will they be sold and 
used by “Young America,” in spite of proclamations issued by municipal authori- 
ties. If ordinances are passed prior to the booking of orders by manufacturers, 
and dealers realize that the law will be enforced, they will not procure a supply 
of the interdicted articles, and their commercial interests will be protected, and no 


sale take place. This is the surest way of preventing the improper celebration 
of the day. 


And this from Rochester: 


For years past it has been customary for us to send out cards similar to the 
enclosed, warning the public against the danger of lockjaw from wounds produced 
by Fourth of July fireworks. I believe, however, that it would be a great deal 
better to suppress unnecessary noise than it is to distribute tetanus antitoxin. 


Similar letters or signed petitions have also been received from the 
following Health Officers: 

Dr. Ernst Lederle, New York City ; Dr. E. C. Levy, Richmond; Dr. W. 
A. Evans, Chicago; Dr. G. W. Gordon, Springfield (Mass.) ; Dr. W. S. 
Rankin, North Carolina State Board of Health; Dr. J. Wigglesworth, 


Wilmington (Del.) ; President Thomas J. Clark, St. Joseph; Dr. W. C. 
Woodward, District of Columbia; Dr. C. E. Faney, Jacksonville; Dr. B. 
Bevier, Toledo; Dr, William D. Peckham, Utica; Dr. C. H. Thomas, 
Cambridge, and Dr. William B. Foster, Lexington, Mass. 

And next letters which have come from Police Departments: 


“We have an element in this city,” stated the Chief of Police of Worcester, 
“who come from countries where firearms are strictly forbidden, so on the ‘Fourth’ 
they go out and buy revolvers and proceed into the public streets firing blank 
cartridges. We arrest all such offenders and put them before the court. This 
eleinent sees that a certain celebration is going on, and though they have no con- 
ception of what it is all about, they see others celebrating, so join the procession. 
I send you a circular such as is issued to all dealers, posted in all mills and public 
pleces by patrolmen of this department. It is in several different languages to 
reach the non-English speaking element.” 


Accompanying this letter was a placard printed in seven languages. 


“Personally I think the present method of celebrating the day idiotic,” wrote 
the Chief of Police of Newport, while the message from Superintendent of Police 
Stewart, of Chicago, was: “The value of concerted effort and action throughout 
the country cannot be over-estimated.” And this from Major Sylvester, Superin- 
tendent of Police of Washington: “I might add that the celebration of Independ- 
ence Day, 1909, in this jurisdiction was devoid of the explosions, firing of crackers 
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and other noise-making devices. There were no accidents and but one fire on the 
day. . . . The success attending a quiet celebration of the Fourth of July was 
remarkable. It showed conclusively what can be done in that direction.” 


From Police Headquarters, Portland, Ore., Chief Cox wrote: 


I am heartily in accord with your efforts. I have little ones of my own, and 
I presume the feelings of the average parent are about the same as mine, and in 
past years hardly a Fourth has passed which has not been accompanied by some 
apprehension for my own and other people’s children. While I am in favor of 
bringing the younger generation up with a reverence and an admiration for the 
spirit exemplified on our National Holiday, I am also in favor and would be glad 
to see some of the element of danger eliminated from the occasion as they are now 
annually observed. 


In addition to these, letters and signatures to petitions have come 
from Commissioner Wm. F. Baker, New York City; Superintendent 
McQuaide, Pittsburg; Chief Levan, Reading; Chief Hyatt, Albany; 
Secretary Skelly, San Francisco; Superintendent Birmingham, Bridge- 
port; Chief Davis, Memphis; Chief Randall, Duluth; Chief Creecy, St. 
Louis; Secretary Gee, Providence; Chief Persett, Galveston; Chief 
Moyer, Duluth; Superintendent Downey, Detroit; Messrs. J. M. Morton, 
Dansey and Lawson, Police Board, Fall River; Commissioner of Public 
Safety Hessler, Syracuse; Chief Millikin, Cincinnati; Chief Kohler, 


Cleveland ; Secretary Kinsey, Baltimore; City Marshal Quilty, Spring- 
field ( Mass.) ; and Chief Werner, Richmond. 

From the Fire Chiefs came the same recognition of the need of a 
change in the mode of celebrating the Fourth. 


“T congratulate you,” wrote the Fire Chief of Springfield (Ohio), “for leading 
this movement, as we have had, in years gone by, many fires and personal injuries 
resulting from the foolish and hazardous use of fireworks on the Fourth of July. 
I hope that the people of this country will see that the cojperation of the different 
mayors and the heads of fire departments will be the means of decreasing, on the 
Fourth of July celebrations, many personal injuries and losses of life and prop- 
erty. . . . You can count upon me at all times as against the unnecessary and 
hazardous risk of life and property in our city.” 

“T believe this great day should be observed and celebrated in a more moderate 
way, namely, by patriotic speech-making, music, athletic games, et cetera, and not 
in a way which is directly responsible for the destruction of life and property,” 
declared the Fire Chief of Erie (Pa.), while the Head of the Fire Department of 
Chattanooga exclaimed: “Let the good work go on! Some of our greatest fire 
losses have been the result of fireworks. Several years ago one of our hotels was 
destroyed and three people burned alive as a result of such celebrations.” 


Further endorsement came from Chief Gernand, Galveston; Chief 
Salter, Omaha; Chief Randall, Duluth; Secretary Wilkinson, Baltimore ; 
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Chief Mayo, Toledo; Horace B. Clark, President Board of Fire Com- 
missioners, Hartford, and Chief Clancey, Milwaukee. 


In reply to the letters and petitions sent to Universities and Colleges, 
many answers have been received, while hundreds of signatures to our 
petitions which had been posted on the bulletin-boards have been returned 
to us. If space only permitted it would be delightful to quote from 
many of these admirable letters, but—as it is—I must limit myself to 
one. This one, however, which came from President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton University, voices the sentiment of all: 


I most unhesitatingly sign one of the blank forms of petition accompanying 
your letter of January 25th. I wish to express my entire sympathy with the 
interesting work you are undertaking for the suppression of unnecessary noise and 
the sane reform of our present way of celebrating the Fourth of July. I shall 
take pleasure in placing the other blank forms on the bulletin boards of the 
university, as you request. 


Other College Presidents who have complied with our request are: 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University; Chancellor H. M. 
MacCracken, University of the City of New York; Dr. John Finley, Col- 
lege of the City of New York; President Ellis, Ohio University; Sister 
M. Paulinus, President College of St. Elizabeth, Morristown; President 
Levemore, Adelphi College, Brooklyn; President Schurman, Cornell; 
President Meserve, Shaw University, Raleigh; President Hamilton, Tufts 
College; Professor Crull, Concordia College; President Gallaudet, Gal- 
laudet College; President Thomas, Middlebury College; President 
Sanford, Clark College, Worcester; President Cain, Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown; President Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land; President Ware, Atlanta University; President Thwing, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland; Dean Carnell, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia; President Gross, Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
President Smith, Smith College, Northampton ; Director Aldrich, School 
of Technology, Potsdam; Dean Barr, Drake University, Des Moines; 
President Atkinson, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn; Acting President 
Hutchins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; President Judson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; President Faunce, Brown University, Providence; 
President Gulliver, Rockford College; President Spooner, Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield; President Boatwright, Richmond; President Need- 
ham, George Washington University, Washington; Chancellor Din- 
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widdie, Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville; Chancellor 
Barrow, University of Georgia, Athens; President Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Tuskegee Institute, Hampton; President Troxell, Midland College, 
Atchison; President Craighead, Tulane University, New Orleans; Presi- 
dent MacLean, University of Iowa; President Briggs, Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge; President Frieden, St. Louis Institute of Law; President 
William Smith, Randolph-Macon, Lynchburg; President Mooney, Seton 
Hall College, South Orange; Bursar Zabriskie, General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York; President Denny, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington (Va.); President Taylor, Vassar, Poughkeepsie; President 
Murphree, University of Florida, Gainesville; President Carson, Mills 
College; President Gunsaulus, Armour School of Technology, Chicago; 
President Baker, University of Colorado, Boulder; President Hammel- 
kamp, Illinois University; President Baer, Occidental College, Los An- 
geles; President Lory, State Agricultural College, Fort Collins; Secre- 
tary Hawley, Teachers College, New York; Secretary Pratt, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn; Acting President Gunsolly, Graceland College, 
Lamoni; President George, Drury College, Springfield (Mo.) ; President 
Manck, Hillsdale College; President Harris, Amherst College; President 
Riley, McMinneville; President Marn, Iowa College, Grinnell; President 
Venneble, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; President Keister, 


Lebanon Valley College; President Kelly, Earlham College, Earlham; 
President Aikens, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove; President 
David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford, Jr. University, California; Rev. 
President Hosmer, Southern University, Greensboro; and President Mc- 
Clure, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


I believe that the most potent factor in the fight for a safe and sane 
Fourth has been the set of tables of Independence Day casualties pre- 
pared by the Journal of the American Medical Association, although it 
must be remembered that these statistics, startling as they are, do not, by 
any means, state a complete case, as a large proportion of casualties never 
are recorded. However, until these figures had been tabulated, no one 
realized the price that we were paying for the celebration of our National 
Holiday. 

Perhaps one could not give a better object-lesson of this than that of 
placing side by side with the casualty lists of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for the past seven years, those of the American losses 
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in seven famous Revolutionary battles, namely, Lexington, Bunker Hill, 
Fort Moultrie, White Plains, Fort Washington, Monmouth and Cow- 


pens, the figures for the latter being taken from Bancroft’s History of 
the United States. 


Killed and . ; Killed and 
Battles Wounded Celebrations Wounded 


83 July 4, 1903 4,449 
Bunker Hill 449 July 4, 1904 4,169 
Fort Moultrie 37 July 4, 1905 5,176 
WER BONE vo iicve sesecssdnceuisseees 100 July 4, 1906 5,466 
Fort Washington 149 July 4, 1907 4,413 


Monmouth 229 July 4, 1908 5,623 
Cowpens 72 July 4, 1909 5,307 


1,119 34,603 


And now, what are the instruments, by means of which Death reaps 
so large a harvest every Fourth? Unfortunately, but little is known, 
either by parents or children, concerning the dangerous playthings in- 
dulged in, and to this may be attributed, without doubt, many sad fea- 
tures of our “holy day.” Only three attempts have been made, I believe, 
to remedy this, one in Philadelphia, the second in Boston and the third 
in New York. In Philadelphia, Superintendent Brumbaugh has ar- 
ranged for lectures which are to be given to children in the public schools 
warning them of the dangers of explosive enthusiasm; in Boston lec- 
tures have been prepared for parents, in which they will be made ac- 
quainted with the risks that they allow their children to run in permit- 
ting them to purchase fireworks; while in New York, the subject is to be 
taken up in the Free Lecture Course of the Department of Education, 


beginning the latter part of April, for the purpose of promotihg a better 
holiday observance. 


It is surprising, considering the enormous sums annually spent for 
fireworks, that so little literature dealing with the subject can be found. 
One of the few articles that I have come across refers to a circular which 
has been issued by the Kentucky Board of Fire Underwriters. This states 
first that the composition of many dangerous pieces cannot be ascertained 
(the secret resting with the manufacturers), and then it goes on to speak 
of the composition of the common cracker and of the torpedo: 


The largest cannon crackers contain two-thirds ounce of chlorate, one-third 
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ounce of sulphur, and a small amount of charcoal. The seven-inch variety contains 
one-half the amount of ingredients of the larger kind. Last Fourth of July one 
of these “murderers” exploded while under a man’s arm, killing him almost 
instantly, and driving his watch from his vest pocket into a telegraph pole to the 
depth of one inch. And next. The small torpedo contains a small wafer of 
chlorate of potash, and gravel, while the largest variety contains chlorate, 
phosphorus and chloride of antimony. One manufacturer is using fulminate of 
mercury, which makes their explosive power almost as great as dynamite. These 
noise-makers have been responsible for many deaths and accidents, and have also 
turned valuable properties into bonfires, etc. 

“Very few parents,” the circular proceeds, “would allow their children to 


experiment with dynamite, yet they allow them to explode these fireworks, which 
are even more dangerous than that explosive.” 


Mr. H. J. Pain, the “Fireworks King,” divides fireworks into those 
that are exploded by fire and those that are exploded by concussion. The 
latter he declares, with the addition of giant crackers which belong to 
the first class, are dangerous and should be prohibited. “There should 
be no giant crackers,” he declares, “large torpedoes should not be allowed. 
Pistols, revolvers, and cap pistols should be prohibited from use.” Mr. 
Pain voices, I think, the sentiment of most fireworks makers, in regretting 
that the trade in dangerous articles is harmful to that in beautiful, spec- 
tacular pieces which could be set off under expert supervision, on the oc- 
casion of public displays. “As the cities are going now they are stopping 
all fireworks,” are his own words. 

It must not be imagined, however, that toy pistols and giant 
crackers are the only dangerous devices that are yearly bought by our 
boys and girls, for there are many others. To the list must be added the 
shooting cane, the lozenges for which, made of potassium chlorate, sulphur, 
powdered glass and other substances, sometimes explode en masse, igniting 
clothing, or perhaps even blowing off a limb; fix rohr, too, is another 
gentle toy for children, a box of which some time ago exploded in the 
Boston Custom House, tearing up the floor and killing three men; toy- 
cannon are dangerous when they “kick” as well as when they burst, and 
toy balloons frequently start fires, because the paper of which they are 
made becomes ignited, five houses in’ one town, in one day, being 
burned in this manner. 


Of many recent ordinances, either proposed or enacted, I shall simply 
quote that of Alderman Courtland Nicoll of New York, which is inter- 
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esting not only because it is one of the very latest (introduced February 
1st), but also because it is absolutely prohibitive, and not merely restric- 
tive. As Dr. Simmons, Editor of the Journal of the Medical Association, 
has said, this idea of regulating has been attempted in many cities 
already, and in no instance has it resulted even in an improvement. 
Here is the text of Alderman Nicoll’s Ordinance: 


Be it Ordained by the Board of Aldermen of the City of New York, as follows: 

That section number 531 of the Code of Ordinances of the City of New York 
be and hereby is repealed and the following substituted in place of the present 
language of the section so numbered: 

Sec. 531. That it shall be unlawful to discharge or explode or to have in 
possession for any such purpose, or to sell or offer for sale to any person under the 
age of twenty-one, within the City of New York, any toy pistol using a percussion 
cap, or any squib, rocket, fire cracker, roman candle or other combustible fireworks 
designed to be exploded with a sudden report or detonation; provided, however, 
that the Police Commissioner may issue a permit to any person above the age of 
twenty-one years to set off and have in his possession for such purpose for a 
period not exceeding one day any such fireworks, provided such person shall first 
satisfy the Police Commissioner by proof satisfactory to him that he is familiar 
with the nature and operation of such fireworks; second, shall pay a license fee of 
five dollars ($5) for such permit; and third, execute a bond or undertaking under 
seal in the sum of five thousand dollars with sureties satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner, the condition of such bond or undertaking being that the license shall save 
the city harmless from all damage incurred by reason of his having in his posses- 
sion or setting off such fireworks. Such permit shall have endorsed thereon the 
time and place at which it is proposed to set off such fireworks, and no such permit 
shall be valid as permission to set off any such fireworks within any of the public 
parks or playgrounds of the City of New York without having endorsed thereon 
the consent of the Park Commissioner of the Borough in which such park or play- 
ground is situated. 


There are many cities laying claim to protective ordinances, in which 
restriction—and not prohibition—is aimed at. Lynn, for instance, for- 
bids large crackers, but permits them to be used up to two inches in 
length and half an inch in diameter; Springfield’s new ordinance allows 
them to be used up to three and one-half inches in length ; Syracuse per- 
mits a five-inch cracker and Boston, I believe, countenances one six 
inches long and one inch wide. When one recognizes the fact that four- 
teen-inch cannon crackers are commonly sold, even in towns where their 
use is forbidden, and that it is impossible for a police officer to differen- 
tiate (after the explosion) between a five and a fourteen-inch cracker, 
ordinances of a merely restrictive character appear to have little practical 
value. Dr. Evans, Health Commissioner of Chicago, has declared that 
even a two-inch firecracker could not be considered safe, because the 
wound made by it could become infected just as easily as that made by 
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a ten-inch cracker, and this statement has been corroborated by those in 
charge of many Chicago hospitals. “Tetanus,” said Dr. Simmons, “fre- 
quently comes from wounds not more than a quarter of an inch long.” 


Efforts to promote a better celebration of the Fourth are now being 
made in many cities in various different ways—by prohibition, by restric- 
tion, by prohibition and substitution and by restriction and substitution. 
Of all these experiments, the most interesting is that which has been 
tried for several years in Springfield, Massachusetts, if one may judge 
by last year’s official programme, a copy of which was sent me by Mayor 
Lathrop. The scope of the celebration was wide enough to interest and 
to please all, embracing as it did music and band concerts, a parade, ath- 
letic sports and exercises, aquatic sports, displays of fireworks, and 
historical pageants with floats representing scenes from events enacted 
there, such as Pynchon’s purchase of the land from the Indians, the 
Corn Fleet, Defeat of Shay’s Insurgents, and the Underground Railway. 
In describing one of these fete-days, Dr. Gulick said: 

This splendid parade, which included the children and adults, the city gov- 
ernment, the nationalities of which the city was composed—the history of the 
city—brought the people together as they had never come together. It developed 
a feeling of oneness, of belonging together, which was new. . . . By this means, 
Springfield has, by constructive rather than restrictive measures, won her day and 
is winning her city consciousness. . . . We have many holidays and other occa- 


sions which demand social expression, but the Fourth of July gives us the most 
dramatic point of attack. 


Pittsburg is at present agitating the question of preparing a gorgeous 
pageant in honor of the Fourth, for which a large sum is to be raised by 
popular subscription. It is proposed to engage John W. Alexander, the 
artist, and Percy MacKaye, the dramatist, in order to arrange a marvel- 
lous historical and artistic festival, in which young and old, Americans 
and those of all other nationalities will take part. “Let us make our 
National Holiday a holy day,” said the Mayor, a few days ago, “recalling 
and revering the heroic past and symbolizing the present reality with 
the ideal of the brotherhood to be.” 

Philadelphia, too, is now working for a holiday programme which 
will engage the public attention to the exclusion of gunpowder. In this 
celebration a military parade will be a conspicuous feature, and there 
will be patriotic music, speeches, pyrotechnic displays, both public and 
private, set off under expert supervision, and children’s games in every 
breathing space in the city from a park to a vacant lot. In this work, 
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Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley is the moving spirit and it is she who, more than 
any other Philadelphian, has led the movement for sanity on Independence 
Day. Newark is evidently in favor of a great patriotic and historical 
festival in which civic organizations and the militia can participate, as 
well as the schools. In Indianapolis, the Mayor and the President of 
Council recently met the members of the Committee on City Interests in 
order to plan a suitable celebration of our National Birthday; later 
there will be a joint meeting of all civic organizations and all city offi- 
cials. And thus, even in mid-winter, city after city is ranging itself on 
the side of those who are endeavoring to do away with a mode of observ- 
ance that is a desecration of our National Birthday, a “devastating 
nuisance,” as it has been called, and to replace it with one that is safe, 
instructive, attractive, artistic and patriotic. 


I cannot bring this article to a more fitting close than by quoting 
a letter just issued by the Governor of Connecticut to the Mayors of the 
municipalities of the State: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


HartForD, February 21, 191v. 

To his Honor, the Mayor of 

Sir: The Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noise, with head- 
quarters in New York City, is making every effort to interest the people of the 
States through their executives in the wisdom and importance of observing a 
“safer and saner Fourth of July.” Statistics show that during the celebration of 
five national holidays 1,153 persons were killed and 21,520 men more or less 
injured. No computation can possibly be made of the harm, say nothing of the dis- 
comfort, our sick and nervous are obliged to undergo by the noise. All this, 
together with the immense loss through fires, leads the society to believe that all 
thinking people are more than ready to codperate with the authorities toward 
securing a less noisy day. 

Therefore, as I am in hearty sympathy with this movement, and believing, as 
I do, that the size and quality of some of the explosives used, together with the 
unreasonable time allowed in which to celebrate has passed all bounds, I feel 
warranted in calling attention to the heads of municipalities and to our people 
generally of the advisability of taking steps toward making the glorious anni- 
versary a day of pleasure and profit, instead of a day of unrest and horror. 

Hoping for your codperation in the matter, I am, Mr. Mayor, 

Yours very truly, 
Frank B. WEEKS, 
Governor. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MINIATURE 


Patrick returned to Earlsfont very late; he had but ten minutes to 
dress for dinner ; a short allowance after a heated ride across miry tracks, 
though he would have expended some of them, in spite of his punctilious 
respect for the bell of the house entertaining him, if Miss Adister had 
been anywhere on the stairs or corridors as he rushed away to his room. 
He had things to tell; he had not been out over the country for nothing. 

Fortunately for his good social principles, the butler at Earlsfont was 
a wary supervisor of his man; great guest or little guest; Patrick’s linen 
was prepared for him properly studded; he had only to spring out of 
one suit into another; and still more fortunately the urgency for a rapid 
execution of the maneuvre prevented his noticing a large square envelope 
posted against the looking-glass of his toilette-table. He caught sight 
of it first when pulling down his shirt-cuffs with an air of recovered 
ease, not to say genial triumph, to think that the feat of grooming him- 
self, washing, dressing and stripping, the accustomed persuasive final 
sweep of the brush to his hair-crop, was done before the bell had rung. 
His name was on the envelope ; and under his name, in smaller letters, 


Adiante. 


“Shall I?” said he, doing the thing he asked himself about doing, tearing 
open the paper cover of the portrait of her who had flitted in his head 
for years unseen. And there she was, remote but present. 

His underlip dropped; he had the look of those who bate breath and 
swarm their wits to catch a sound. At last he remembered that the sum- 
moning bell had been in his ears a long time back, without his having 
been sensible of any meaning in it. He started to and fro. The treasure 
he held declined to enter the breast-pocket of his coat, and the other 
pockets he perhaps, if sentimentally, justly discarded as being beneath 
the honor of serving for a temporary casket. He locked it up, with a vow 
to come early to rest. Even then he had thoughts whether it might be 
safe. 

Who spoke, and what they uttered at the repast, and his own remarks, 
he was unaware of. He turned right and left a brilliant countenance 
that had the glitter of frost-light; it sparkled and was unreceptive. No 
wonder Miss Adister deemed him wilder and stranger than ever. She 
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necessarily supposed the excess of his peculiarities to be an effect of the 
portrait, and would have had him, according to her ideas of a young 
man of some depth of feeling, dreamier. On the contrary, he talked 
sheer commonplace. He had ridden to the spur of the mountains, and 
had put up the mare, and groomed and fed her, not permitting another 
hand to touch her: all very well, and his praises of the mare likewise, 
but he had not a syllable for the sublime of the mountains. He might 
have careered over midland flats for any susceptibility that he betrayed 
to the grandeur of the scenery she loved. Ultimately she fancied the 
miniature had been overlooked in his hurry to dress, and that he was now 
merely excited by his lively gallop to a certain degree of hard bright- 
ness noticeable in hunting men at their dinner. 

The elixir in Patrick carried him higher than mountain crests. Adi- 
ante illumined an expanded world for him, miraculous, yet the real 
one, only wanting such light to show its riches. She lifted it out of 
darkness with swift throbs of her heavenliness as she swam to his eye- 
lids, vanished and dazzled anew, and made these gleams of her and 
the dark intervals his dream of the winged earth on her flight from splen- 
dor to splendor, secrecy to secrecy ;—follow you that can, the youth 
whose heart is an opened mine, whose head is an irradiated sky, under 
the spell of imagined magical beauty. She was bugle, banner, sunrise, of 
his inmost ambition and rapture. 

And without a warning, she fled; her features were lost; his power of 
imagining them wrestled with vapor; the effort contracted his outlook. 
But if she left him blind of her, she left him with no lessened bigness 
of heart. He frankly believed in her revelation of a greater world and a 
livelier earth, a flying earth and a world wealthier than grouped history 
in heroic marvels: he fell back on the exultation of his having seen her, 
and on the hope for the speedy coming of midnight, when the fountain 
of her in the miniature would be seen and drunk of at his full leisure, 
and his glorious elation of thrice man almost up to mounting spirit 
would be restored to make him worthy of the vision. 

Meanwhile Caroline had withdrawn and the lord of Earlsfont was 
fretting at his theme. He had decided not to be a party in the sale of 
either of his daughter’s estates: let her choose other agents: if the 
iniquity was committed, his hands would be clean of it. Mr. Adister 
spoke by way of prelude to the sketch of “this prince” whose title was a 
lurid delusion. Patrick heard of a sexagenarian rake and Danube ad- 
venturer, in person a description of falcon-Caliban, containing his shag- 
giness in a frogged hussar-jacket and crimson pantaloons, with hook- 
nose, fox-eyes, grizzled billow of frowsy moustache, and chin of a beast 
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of prey. This fellow, habitually one of the dogs lining the green tables 
of the foreign Baths, snapping for gold all day and half the night, to 
spend their winnings in debauchery and howl threats of suicide, never 
fulfilled early enough, when they lost, claimed his princedom on the 
strength of his father’s murder of a reigning prince and sitting in his 
place for six months, till a merited shot from another pretender sent 
him to his account. “What do you say to such a nest of assassins, and 
one of them, an outcast and blackleg, asking an English gentleman to 
acknowledge him as a member of his family! I have,” said Mr. Adister, 
“direct information that this gibbet-bird is conspiring to dethrone— 
they call it—the present reigning prince, and the proceeds of my daugh- 
ter’s estates are, by her desire—if she has not written under compulsion 
of the scoundrel—intended to speed their blood-mongering. There goes 
a Welshwoman’s legacy to the sea, with a herd of swine with devils in 
them !” 

Mr. Camminy kept his head bent, his hand on his glass of port. 
Patrick stared, and the working of his troubled brows gave the unhappy 
gentleman such lean comfort as he was capable of taking. Patrick in 
sooth was engaged in the hard attempt at the same time to do two of the 
most difficult things which can be proposed to the ingenuity of sensa- 
tional youth: he was trying to excuse a respected senior for conduct that 
he could not approve, while he did inward battle to reconcile his feelings 
with the frightful addition to his hoard of knowledge: in other words, 
he sought strenuously to mix the sketch of the prince with the dregs of 
the elixir coming from the portrait of Adiante; and now she sank into 
obscurity behind the blackest of brushes, representing her incredible 
husband ; and now by force of some natural light she broke through the 
ugly mist and gave her adored the sweet lines and colors of the features 
he had lost. There was an ebb and flow of the struggle, until able to say 
to himself that he saw her clearly as though the portrait was in the 
palm of his hand, the battle of the imagination ceased and she was fairer 
for him than if her foot had continued pure of its erratic step: fairer, 
owing to the eyes he saw with; he had shaken himself free of the exact- 
ing senses which consent to the worship of women upon the condition of 
their possessing all the precious and the miraculous qualities; among 
others, the gift of an exquisite fragility that cannot break ;—in short, 
upon terms flattering to the individual devotee. Without knowing it he 
had done it and got some of the upholding strength of those noblest of 
honest men who not merely give souls to women—an extraordinary 
endowment of them—but also discourse to them with their souls. 

Patrick accepted Adiante’s husband: the man was her husband. 
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Hideous (for there was no combatting her father’s painting of him), 
he was almost interesting through his alliance:—an example of how 
much earth the worshipper can swallow when he is quite sincere. Instead 
of his going under eclipse, the beauty of his lady eclipsed her monster. 
He believed in her right to choose according to her pleasure since her 
lover was denied her. Sitting alone by his fire, he gazed at her for hours 
and bled for Philip. There was a riddle to be answered in her cutting 
herself away from Philip; he could not answer it; her face was the vin- 
dication and the grief. The usual traverses besetting true lovers were 
suggested to him, enemies and slanders and intercepted letters. He 
rejected them in the presence of the beautiful inscrutable. Small marvel 
that Philip had loved her. “Poor fellow!” Patrick cried aloud, and 
drooped on a fit of tears. 

The sleep he had was urgently dream-ridden to goals that eluded 
him and broadened to fresh races and chases waving something to be won 
which never was won, albeit untiringly pursued amid a series of adven- 
tures, tragic episodes ; wild enthusiasm. The whole of it was featureless, 
a shifting agitation; yet he must have been endowed to extricate a par- 
ticular meaning applied to himself out of the mass of tumbled events, 
and closely in relation to realities, for he quitted his bed passionately 
regretting that he had not gone through a course of drill and study of 
the military art. He remembered Mr. Adister’s having said that military 
training was good for all gentlemen. 

“T could join the French Foreign Legion,” he thought. 

Adiante was as beautiful by day as by night. He looked. The riddle 
of her was more burdensome in the daylight. 

He sighed, and on another surging of his admiration launched the 
resolve that he would serve her blindly, without one question. How, 
when, where, and the means and the aim, he did not think of. There 
was she, and here was he, and heaven and a great heart would show the 
way. 

Adiante at eighteen, the full-length of her, fresh in her love of 
Philip, was not the same person to him, she had not the same secret; 
she was beautiful differently. By right he should have loved the portrait 
best: but he had not seen it first; he had already lived through a life of 
emotions with the miniature, and could besides clasp the frame; and 
moreover he fondled an absurd notion that the miniature would be en- 
trusted to him for a time, and was almost a possession. The pain of 
the thought of relinquishing it was the origin of this foolishness. And 
again, if it be fair to prove him so deeply, true to his brother though 
he was (admiration of a woman does thus influence the tides of our 
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blood to render the noblest of us guilty of some unconscious wavering of 
our loyalty), Patrick dedicated the full-length of Adiante to Philip, 
and reserved the other, her face and neck, for himself. 

Obediently to Mr. Adister’s order, the portrait had been taken from 
one of his private rooms and placed in the armory, the veil covering the 
canvas of late removed. Guns and spears and swords overhead and 
about, the youthful figure of Adiante was ominously encompassed. Caro- 
line stood with Patrick before the portrait of her cousin; she expected 
him to show a sign of appreciation. He asked her to tell him the 
Church whose forms of faith the princess had embraced. She answered 
that it was the Greek Church. “The Greek,” said he, gazing harder at 
the portrait. Presently she said: “It was a perfect likeness.” She 
named the famous artist who had painted it. Patrick’s “Ah” was un- 
saisfactory. 

“We,” said she, “think it a living image of her as she was then.” 

He would not be instigated to speak. 

“You do not admire it, Mr. O’Donnell ?” she cried. 

“Oh, but I do. That’s how she looked when she was drawing on her 
gloves with good will to go out to meet him. You can’t see her there and 
not be sure she had a heart. She part smiles; she keeps her mouth shut, 
but there’s the dimple, and it means a thought, like a bubble bursting up 
from the heart in her breast. She’s tall. She carries herself like a great 
French lady, and nothing beats that. It’s the same color, dark eyebrows 
and fair hair. And not thinking of her pride. She thinks of her walk, 
and the end of it, where he’s waiting. The eyes are not the same.” 

“The same?” said Caroline. 

“As this.” He tapped on the left side. She did not understand it 
at all. 

“The bit of work done in Vienna,” said he. 

She blushed. “Do you admire that so much?” 

“rT do.” 

“We consider it not to be compared to this.” 

“Perhaps not. I like it better.” 

“But why do you like that better?” said Caroline, deeming it his 
wilfulness, 

Patrick put out a finger. “The eyes there don’t seem to say, ‘I’m 
yours to make a hero of you.’ But look,” he drew forth from under his 
waistcoat the miniature, “what don’t they say here! It’s a bright day 
for the Austrian capital that has her by the river Danube. Yours has a 
landscape ; I’ve made acquaintance with the country, I caught the print 
of it on my ride yesterday; and those are your mountains. But mine 
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has her all to herself while she’s thinking undisturbed in her boudoir. 
I have her and her thoughts: that’s next to her soul. I’ve an idea it 
ought to be given to Philip.” He craned his head round to woo some 
shadow of assent to the daring suggestion. “Just to break the shock 
*twill be to my brother, Miss Adister. If I could hand him this, and 
say, ‘Keep it, for you’ll get nothing more of her; and that’s worth a 
kingdom.’ ” 

Caroline faltered. “Your brother does not know?” 

“Pity him. His blow’s to come. He can’t or he’d have spoken of it 
to me. I was with him a couple of hours and he never mentioned a 
word of it, nor did Captain Con. We talked of Ireland, and the service, 
and some French cousins we have.” 

“Ladies?” Caroline inquired by instinct. 

“And charming,” said Patrick, “real dear girls. Philip might have 
one, if he would, and half my property, to make it right with her parents. 
There’d be little use in proposing it. He was dead struck when the shaft 
struck him. That’s love! So I determined the night after I’d shaken 
his hand I’d be off to Earlsfont and try my hardest for him. It’s hope- 
less now. Only he might have the miniature for his bride. I can tell 
him a trifle to help him over his agony. She would have had him, 
she would, Miss Adister, if she hadn’t feared he’d be talked of as Captain 
Con has been—about the neighborhood, I mean, because he,” Patrick 
added hurriedly, “he married an heiress and sank his ambition for dis- 
tinction like a man who has finished his dinner. I’m certain she would. 
I have it on authority.” 

“What authority ?” said Caroline coldly. 

“Her own old nurse.” 

“Jenny Williams?” 

“The one! I had it from her. And how she loves her darling Miss 
Adiante! She won’t hear of “princess.” She hates that marriage. She 
was all for my brother Philip. She calls him “Our handsome lieutenant.” 
She’ll keep the poor fellow a subaltern all his life.” 

“You went to Jenny’s inn?” 

“The Earlsfont Arms, I went to. And Mrs. Jenny at the door, 
watching the rain. Destiny directed me. She caught the likeness to 
Philip on a lift of her eye, and very soon we sat conversing like old 
friends. We were soon playing at old cronies over past times. I saw the 
way to bring her out, so I set to work, and she was up in defence of her 
darling, ready to tell me anything to get me to think well of her. And 
that was the main reason, she said, why Miss Adiante broke with him 
and went abroad: her dear child wouldn’t have Mr. Philip abused for 
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fortune-hunting. As for the religion, they could each have practised 
their own: her father would have consented to the fact, when it came 
on him in that undeniable shape of two made one. She says, Miss 
Adiante has a mighty soul; she has brave ideas. Miss Deenly, she calls 
her. Ay, and so has Philip: though the worst is, they’re likely to drive 
him out of the army into politics and Parliament; and an Irishman 
there is a barrow trolling a load of grievances. Ah, but she would have 
kept him straight. Not a soldier alive knows the use of cavalry better 
than my brother. He wanted just that English wife to steady him and 
pour drops of universal fire into him; to keep him face to face with the 
world, I mean; letting him be true to his country in a fair degree, but 
not an old rainpipe and spout. She would have held him to his pro- 
fession. And, Oh, dear! She’s a friend worth having, lost to-Ireland. 
I see what she could have done there. Something bigger than an island, 
too, has to be served in our days: that is, if we don’t forget our duty at 
home. Poor Paddy, and his pig, and his bit of earth! If you knew what 
we feel for him! I’m a landlord, but I’m one with my people about 
evictions. We Irish take strong root. And honest rent paid over to 
absentees, through an agent, if you think of it, seems like flinging the 
money that’s the sweat of the brow into a stone conduit to roll away to 
a giant maw hungry as the sea. It’s the bleeding to death of our land! 
Transactions from hand to hand of warm human flesh—nothing else 
will do; I mean, for men of our blood. Ah! she would have kept my 
brother temperate in his notions and his plans. And why absentees, Miss 
Adister? Because we’ve no centre of home life: the core has been taken 
out of us; our country has no heart-fire. I’m for union; only there 
should be justice, and a little knowledge to make allowance for the 
natural cravings of a different kind of people. Well, then, and I suppose 
that inter-marriages are good for both. But here comes a man, the 
boldest and handsomest of his race, and he offers himself to the hand- 
somest and sweetest of yours, and she leans to him, and the family 
won’t have him. For he’s an Irishman and a Catholic. Who is it then 
opposed the proper union of the two islands? Not Philip. He did 
his best; and if he does worse now he’s not entirely to blame. The mis- 
fortune is, that when he learns the total loss of her on that rock-promon- 
tory, he’ll be dashing himself upon rocks sure to shiver him. There’s 
my fear. If I might take him this . . . ?” Patrick pleaded with the 
miniature raised like the figure of his interrogation. 

Caroline’s inward smile threw a soft light of humor over her features 
at the simple cunning of his wind-up to the lecture on his country’s case, 
which led her to perceive a similar cunning simplicity in his identifica- 
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tion of it with Philip’s. It started her to surprise, for the reason that 
she’d been reviewing his freakish hops from Philip to Ireland and to 
Adiante, and wondering, in a different kind of surprise, how and by what 
profitless ingenuity he contrived to weave them together. Nor was she 
unmoved, notwithstanding her fancied perception of his Jesuitry: his 
look and his voice were persuasive; his love of his brother was deep; his 
change of sentiment toward Adiante after the tale told him by her old 
nurse Jenny, stood for proof of a generous manliness. 

Before she had replied, her uncle entered the armory, and Patrick 
was pleading still, and she felt herself to be a piece of damask, a very 
fiery dye. 

To disentangle herself, she said on an impulse, desperately : 

“Mr. O’Donnell begs to have the miniature for his brother.” 

Patrick swung instantly to Mr. Adister. “I presumed to ask for it, 
Sir, to carry it to Philip. He is ignorant about the princess as yet: he 
would like to have a bit of the wreck. I shan’t be a pleasant messenger 
to him. I should be glad to take him something. It could be returned 
after a time. She was a great deal to Philip—three parts of his life. He 
has nothing of her to call his own.” 

“That!” said Mr. Adister. He turned to the virgin Adiante, sat down 
and shut his eyes, fetching a breath. He looked vacantly at Patrick. 

“When you find a man purely destructive, you think him a devil, 
don’t you?” he said. 

“A good first cousin to one,” Patrick replied, watchful for a hint to 
seize the connection. 

“Tf you think of hunting to-day, we have not many minutes to spare 
before we mount. The meet is at eleven, five miles distant. Go and 
choose your horse. Caroline will drive there.” 

Patrick consulted her on a glance for counsel. “I shall be glad to 
join you, Sir, for to-morrow I must be off to my brother.” 

“Take it,’ Mr. Adister waved his hand hastily. He gazed at his idol 
of untouched eighteen. “Keep it safe,” he said, discarding the sight of 
the princess. “Old houses are doomed to burnings, and a devil in the 
family may bring us to ashes. And some day . . . !” he could not 
continue his thought upon what he might be destined to wish for, and 
ran it on to, “Some day I shall be happy to welcome your brother, when 
it pleases him to visit me.” 

Patrick bowed, oppressed by the mighty gift. “I haven’t the word to 
thank you with, Sir.” 

Mr. Adister did not wait for it. 
“T owe this to you, Miss Adister,” said Patrick. 
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Her voice shook: “My uncle loves those who loved her.” 

He could see she was trembling. When he was alone his ardor of 
gratefulness enabled him to see into her uncle’s breast: the inflexible 
frigidity ; lasting regrets and remorse; the compassion for Philip in kin- 
ship of grief and loss; the angry dignity; the stately generosity. 

He saw too, for he was clear-eyed when his feelings were not over-ac- 
tive, the narrow pedestal whereon the stiff figure of a man of iron pride 
must accommodate itself to stand in despite of tempests without and 
within; and how the statue rocks there, how much more pitiably than 
the common sons of earth who have the broad common field to fall down 
on and our good mother’s milk to set them on their legs again. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CAPTAIN CON AND MRS. ADISTER O'DONNELL 


Ripine homeward from the hunt at the leisurely trot of men who 
have steamed their mounts pretty well, Mr. Adister questioned Patrick 
familiarly about his family, and his estate, and his brother’s prospects 
in the army, and whither he intended first to direct his travels: questions 
which Patrick understood to be kindly put for the sake of promoting 
conversation with a companion of unripe age by a gentleman who had 
wholesomely excited his blood to run. They were answered, except the 
last one. Patrick had no immediate destination in view. 

“Leave Europe behind you,” said Mr. Adister warming to advise him, 
and checking the trot of his horse. “Try South America.” The lordly 
gentleman plotted out a scheme of colonization and conquest in that 
region with the coolness of a practised freebooter. “No young man is 
worth a job,” he said, “who does not mean to be a leader, and as leader 
to have dominion. Here we are fettered by ancestry and antecedents. 
Had I to recommence without those encumbrances, I would try my for- 
tune yonder. I stood condemned to waste my youth in idle parades, and 
hunting the bear and buffalo. The estate you have inherited is not 
binding on you. You can realize it, and begin by taking over two or 
three hundred picked Irish and English—have both races capable of 
handling spade and musket; purchasing some thousands of acres to 
establish a legal footing there. You increase your colony from the 
mother country in the ratio of your prosperity, until your power is re- 
spected, and there is a necessity for the extension of your territory. When 
you are feared you will be on your mettle. They will favor you with 
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provocation. I should not doubt the result, supposing my self to have 
under my sole command a trained body of men of English blood—and 
Irish.” 

“Owners of the soil,” rejoined Patrick, much marvelling. 

“Undoubtedly, owners of the soil, but owing you service.” 

“They fight, Sir.” 

“It is hardly to be specified in the calculation, knowing them. Sol- 
diers who have served their term, particularly old artillerymen, would 
be my choice: young fellows and boys among them. Women would have 
to be taken. Half-breeds are the ruin of colonists. Our men are born 
for conquest. We were conquerors here, and it is want of action and 
going physically forward that makes us a rusty people. There are”’—Mr. 
Adister’s intonation told of his proposing a wretched alternative,—“the 
Pacific Islands, but they will soon be snapped up by the European and 
North American Governments, and a single one of them does not offer 
space. It would require money and a navy.” He mused. “South 
America is the quarter I should decide for, as a young man. You are a 
judge of horses; you ride well; you would have splendid pastures over 
there ; you might raise a famous breed. The air is fine; it would suit our 
English stock. We are on ground, Mr. O’Donnell, which my forefathers 
contested sharply and did not yield.” 

“The owners of the soil had to do that,” said Patrick. “I can show 
the same in my country, with a difference.” 

“Considerably to your benefit.” 

“Everything has been crushed there barring the contrary opinion.” 

“T could expect such a remark from a rebel.” 

“I’m only interpreting the people, Sir.” 

“Jump out of that tinder-box as soon as you can. When I was in 
South America, it astonished me that no Englishman had cast an eye 
on so inviting a land. Australia is not comparable with it. And where 
colonizations have begun without system, and without hard fighting to 
teach the settlers to value good leadership and respect their chiefs, they 
tumble into Republics.” 

Patrick would have liked to fling in a word about the Englishman’s 
east of his eye upon inviting lands, but the trot was resumed, the lord 
of Earlsfont having delivered his mind, and a minute made it happily 
too late for the sarcastic bolt. Glad that his tongue had been kept from 
wagging, he trotted along beside his host in the dusky evening over the 
once contested Jand where the gentleman’s forefathers had done their 
deeds and firmly fixed their descendants. A remainder of dull red fire 
prolonged the half-day above the mountain strongholds of the former 
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owners of the soil, upon which prince and bard and priest, and grappling 
natives never wanting for fierceness, roared to-arms in the beacon-flames 
from ridge to peak: and down they poured, and back they were pushed 
by the inveterate colonizer—stationing at threatened points his old “artil- 
lerymen” of those days: and so it ends, that bard and priest and prince; 
holy poetry, and divine prescription, and a righteous holding; are as 
naught against him. They go, like yonder embers of the winter sunset 
before advancing night: and to-morrow the beacon-heaps are ashes, the 
conqueror’s foot stamps on them, the wind scatters them; strangest of 
all, you hear victorious lawlessness appealing solemnly to God the law. 

Patrick was too young to philosphize upon his ideas; or else the 
series of pictures projected by the troops of sensations running through 
him were not of a solidity to support any structure of philosophy. He 
reverted, though rather in name than in spirit, to the abstractions, jus- 
tice, consistency, right. They were too hard to think of, so he abandoned 
the puzzle of fitting them to men’s acts and their consciences, and he put 
them aside as mere titles employed for the uses of a police and a tribunal 
to lend an appearance of legitimacy to the decrees of them that have got 
the upper hand. An insurrectionary rising of his breast on behalf of 
his country was the consequence. He kept it down by turning the whole 
hubbub within him to the practical contemplation of a visionary South 
America as the region for him and a fighting tenantry. With a woman, 
to crown her queen there, the prospect was fair. But where dwelt the 
woman possessing majesty suitable to such a dream in her heart or her 
head? The best he had known in Ireland and in France, preferred the 
charms of society to bold adventure. 

All the same, thought he, it’s queer counsel, that we should set to 
work by buying a bit of land to win a clean footing to rob our neighbors: 
and his brains took another shot at Mr. Adister, this time without pene- 
trating. He could very well have seen the matter he disliked in a man 
that he disliked; but the father of Adiante had touched him with the 
gift of the miniature. 

Patrick was not asked to postpone his departure from Earlsfont, nor 
was he invited to come again. Mr. Adister drove him to the station in the 
early morning, and gave him a single nod from the phaeton-box for a 
good-by. Had not Caroline assured him at the leave-taking between 
them that he had done her uncle great good by his visit, the blank of the 
usual ceremonial phrases would have caused him to fancy himself an in- 
truder courteously dismissed, never more to enter the grand old Hall. 
He was further comforted by hearing the station-master’s exclamation of 
astonishment and pleasure at the sight of the squire “in his place” hand- 
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ling the reins, which had not been witnessed for many a day: and so it 
appeared that the recent guest had been exceptionally complimented. 
“But why not a warm word, instead of turning me off to decipher a bit 
of Egyptian on baked brick,” he thought, incurably Celtic as he 
was. 

From the moment when he beheld Mr. Adister’s phaeton mounting a 
hill that took the first leap for the Cambrian highlands, up to his arrival 
in London, scarcely one of his “ideas” darted out before Patrick, as they 
were in the habit of doing, like the enchanted hares of fairyland, tempting 
him to pursue, and changing into the form of woman ever, at some turn 
of the chase. For as he had travelled down to Earlsfont in the state of 
ignorance and hopefulness, bearing the liquid brains of that young con- 
dition, so did his acquisition of a particular fact destructive of hope, 
solidify them about it as he travelled back: in other words, they were 
digesting what they had taken in. Imagination would not have stirred 
for a thousand fleeting hares: and principally, it may be, because he was 
conscious that no form of woman would anywhere come of them. Woman 
was married ; she had the ring on her finger! He could at his option look 
on her in the miniature, he could think of her as being in the city where 
she had been painted; but he could not conjure her out of space; she 
was nowhere in the ambient air. Secretly she was a feeling that lay half 
slumbering very deep down within him, and he kept the secret, choosing 
to be poor rather than call her forth. He was in truth digesting with 
difficulty, as must be the case when it is allotted to the brains to absorb 
what the soul abhors. 

“Poor old Philip!” was his perpetual refrain——‘“Philip, the girl you 
love is married ; and here’s her protrait taken in her last blush; and the 
man who has her hasn’t a share in that!” Thus, throwing in the ghost of 
a sigh for sympathy, it seemed to Patrick that the intelligence would 
have to be communicated. Bang is better, thought he, for bad news than 
snapping fire and feinting, when you’re bound half to kill a fellow, and 
a manly fellow. 

Determined that bang it should be, he hurried from the terminus to 
Philip’s hotel, where he had left him, and was thence despatched to the 
house of Captain Con O’Donnell, where he created a joyful confusion, 
slightly dashed with rigor on the part of the regnant lady; which is not 
to be wondered at, considering that both the gentlemen attending her, 
Philip and her husband, quitted her table with shouts at the announce- 
ment of his name, and her husband hauled him in unwashed before her, 
crying that the lost was found, the errant returned, the Prodigal Pat 
recovered by his kinsman! and she had to submit to the introduction of 
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the disturber : and a bedchamber had to be thought of for the unexpected 
guest, and the dinner to be delayed in middle course, and her husband 
corrected between the discussions concerning the bedchamber, and either 
the guests permitted to appear at her table in sooty day-garb, or else a 
great gap commanded in the service of her dishes, vexatious extreme for 
a lady composed of orderliness. She acknowledged Patrick’s profound 
salute and his excuses with just so many degrees in the inclining of her 
head as the polite deem a duty to themselves when the ruffling world has 
disarranged them. 


“Con!” she called to her chattering husband, “we are in England, if 
you please.” 

“To be sure, madam,” said the captain, “and so’s Patrick, thanks to 
the stars. We fancied him gone, kidnapped, burned, made a meal of and 
swallowed up, under the earth or the water; for he forgot to give us his 
address in town ; he stood before us for an hour or so, and then the fellow 
vanished. We’ve waited for him gaping. With your permission I'll ven- 
ture an opinion that he’ll go and dabble his hands and sit with us as he 
is, for the once, as it happens.” 


“Let it be so,” she rejoined, not pacified beneath her dignity. She 
named the bedchamber to a footman. 

“And I'll accompany the boy to hurry him on,” said the captain, 
hurrying Patrick on as he spoke, till he had him out of the dining-room, 
when he whispered: “Out with your key, and if we can scramble you into 
your evening-suit quick we shall heal the breach in the dinner. You dip 
your hands and face, I’ll have out the dress. You’ve the right style for 
her, my boy: and mind, she is an excellent good woman, worthy of all 
respect: but formality’s the flattery she likes: a good bow and short 
speech. Here we are, and the room’s lighted. Off to the basin, give me the 
key; and here’s hot water in tripping Mary’s hands. The portmanteau 
opens easy. Quick! the door’s shut on rosy Mary. The race is for domes- 
tic peace, my boy. I sacrifice everything I can for it, in decency. ’Tis 
the secret of my happiness.” 

Patrick’s transformation was rapid enough to satisfy the impatient 
captain, who said: “You'll tell her you couldn’t sit down in her presence 
undressed. I married her at forty, you know, when a woman has reached 
her perfect development, and leans a trifle more to ceremonies than to 
substance. And where have you heen the while?” 

“T’ll tell you by and by,” said Patrick. 

“Tell me now, and don’t be smirking at the glass; your necktie’s as 
neat as a lady’s company-smile, equal at both ends, and warranted not 
to relax before the evening’s over. And mind you don’t set me off talking 
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overmuch downstairs. I talk in her presence like the usher of the Court 
to the Judge. "Tis the secret of my happiness.” 

“Where are those rascally dress-boots of mine!” cried Patrick. 

Captain Con pitched the contents of the portmanteau right and left. 
“Never mind the boots, my boy. Your legs will be under the table during 
dinner, and we’ll institute a rummage up here between that and the 
procession to the drawing-room, where you’ll be examined head to foot, 
devil a doubt of it. But say, where have you been? She'll be asking, 
and we’re in a mess already, and may as well. have a place to name to her, 
somewhere, to excuse the gash you’ve made in her dinner. Here they are, . 
both of’m, rolled in a dirty shirt!” 

Patrick seized the boots and tugged them on, saying: “Earlsfont, 
then.” 

“You’ve been visiting Earlsfont? Whack! but that’s the saving of us! 
Talk to her of her brother :—he sends her his love. Talk to her of the 
ancestral hall:—it stands as it was on the day of its foundation. Just 
wait about five minutes to let her punish us, before you out with it. Twill 
come best from you. What did you go down there for? But don’t stand 
answering questions; come along. Don’t heed her countenance at the 
going in: we’ve got the talisman. As to the dressing, it’s a perfect trick 
of harlequinade, and she’ll own it after a dose of Earlsfont. And, by the 
way, she’s not Mrs. Con, remember; she’s Mrs. Adister O’Donnell: and 
that’s best rolled out to Mistress. She’s a worthy woman, but she was 
married at forty, and I had to take her shaped as she was, for moulding 
her at all was out of the question, and the soft parts of me had to be the 
sufferers, to effect a conjunction, for where one won’t and can’t, poor 
t?other must, or the union’s a mockery. She was cast in bronze at her 
birth, if she wasn’t cut in bog-root. Anyhow, you'll study her. Consider 
her for my sake. Madam, it should be—madam, call her, addressing her, 
madam. She hasn’t a taste for jokes, and she chastises absurdities, and 
England’s the foremost country of the globe, in dircet communication 
with heaven, and only to be connected with such a country by the tail 
of it is a special distinction and a comfort for us; we’re that part of the 
kite !—but, Patrick, she’s a charitable soul; she’s a virtuous woman and 
an affectionate wife, and doesn’t frown to see me turn off to my place of 
worship while she drum-majors it away to her own; she entertains Father 
Boyle heartily, like the good woman she is to good men; and unfortunate 
females too have a friend in her, a real friend—that they have; and that’s 
a wonder in a woman chaste as ice. I do respect her; and I’d like to see 
the man to favor me with an opportunity of proving it on him! So you'll 
not forget, my boy; and prepare for a cold bath the first five minutes. 
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Out with Earlsfont early after that. All these things are trifles to an 
unmarried man. I have to attend to’m, I have to be politic and give 
her elbow-room for her natural angles. “*Tis the secret of my hap- 
piness.” ; 

Priming his kinsman thus up to the door of the dining-room, Captain 
Con thrust him in. 

Mistress Adister O’Donnell’s head rounded as by slow attraction to 
the clock. Her disciplined husband signified an equal mixture of con- 
trition and astonishment at the passing of time. He fell to work upon 
his plate in obedience to the immediate policy dictated to him. 

The unbending English lady contrasted with her husband so signally 
that the oddly united couple appeared yoked in a common harness for a 
perpetual display of the opposition of the races. She resembled her 
brother, the lord of Earlsfont, in her remarkable height and her calm air 
of authority and self-sustainment. From beneath a head-dress built of 
white curls and costly lace, half enclosing her high narrow forehead, a 
pale, thin, straight bridge of nose descended prominently over her sunken 
cheeks to thin locked lips. Her aspect suggested the repose of a winter 
landscape, enjoyable in pictures, or on skates, otherwise nipping. Mental 
directness, of no greater breadth than her principal feature, was the 
character it expressed; and candor of spirit shone through the trans- 
parency she was, if that mild taper could be said to shine in proof of a 
vitality rarely notified to the outer world by the opening of her mouth; 
chiefly then, though not malevolently to command: as the portal of some 
snow-bound monastery opens to the outcast, bidding it to be known that the 
light across the wolds was not deceptive and a glimmer of life subsists 
among the silent within. The life sufficed to her. She was like a marble 
effigy seated upright, requiring but to be laid at her length for transport 
to the cover of the tomb. 

Now Captain Con was by nature ruddy as an Indian summer flushed 
in all its leaves. The corners of his face had everywhere a frank ambush, 
or child’s hiding-place, for languages and laughter. He could worm 
with a smile quite his own the humor out of men possessing any; and 
even under rigorous law, and it could not be disputed that there was rigor 
in the beneficent laws imposed upon him by his wife, his genius for 
humor and passion for sly independence came up and curled away like 
the smoke of the illicit still, wherein the fanciful discern fine sprites in- 
dulging in luxurious grimaces at a government long-nosed to no purpose. 
Perhaps, as Patrick said of him to Caroline Adister, he was a bard with- 
out a theme. He certainly was a man of speech, and the having fear- 
fully to contain himself for the greater number of the hours of the day, 
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for the preservation of the domestic felicity he had learned to value, 
fathered the sentiment of revolt in his bosom. 

By this time, long after five minutes had elapsed, the frost presiding 
at the table was fast withering Captain Con: and he was irritable to hear 
why Patrick had gone off to Earlsfont, and what he had done there, and 
the adventures he had tasted on the road; anything for warmth. 
His efforts to fish the word out of Patrick produced deeper crevasses 
in the conversation, and he cried to himself: Hats and crape-bands! 
mightily struck by an idea that he and his cousins were a party of 
hired mourners over the meat they consumed. Patrick was endeavor- 
ing to spare his brother a mention of Earlsfont before they had pri- 
vate talk together. He answered neither to a dip of the hook nor to a 
pull. 

“The desert where you’ve come from’s good,” said the captain, sharply 
nodding. 

Mrs, Adister O’Donnell ejaculated: “Wine!” for a heavy comment 
upon one of his topics, and crushed it. 

Philip saw that Patrick had no desire to spread, and did not trouble 
him. 

“Good horses in the stable too,” said the captain. 

Patrick addressed Mrs. Adister: “I have hardly excused myself to 
you, madam.” 

Her head was aloft in dumb apostrophe of wearifulness over another 
of her husband’s topics. 

“Do not excuse yourself at all,” she said. 

The captain shivered. He overhauled his plotting soul publicly: 
“Why don’t you out with it yourself!” and it was wonderful why he had 
not done so, save that he was prone to petty conspiracy, and had thought 
reasonably that the revelation would be damp gunpowder, coming from 
him. And therein he was right, for when he added: “The boy’s fresh 
from Earlsfont; he went down to look at the brave old house of the 
Adisters, and was nobly welcomed and entertained, and made a vast 
impression,” his wife sedately remarked to Patrick, “You have seen 
my brother Edward.” 

“And brings a message of his love to you, my dear,” the Captain 
bit his nail harder. 

“You have a message for me?” she asked; and Patrick replied: “The 
captain is giving a free translation. I was down there, and I took the 
liberty of calling on Mr. Adister, and I had a very kind reception. We 
hunted, we had a good day with the hounds. I think I remember hearing 
that you go there at Christmas, madam.” 
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“Our last Christmas at Earlsfont was a sad meeting for the family. 
My brother Edward is well ?” 

“I had the happiness to be told that I had been of a little service in 
cheering him.” 

“T can believe it,” said Mrs. Adister, letting her eyes dwell on the 
young man; and he was moved by the silvery tremulousness of her voice. 

She resumed: “You have the art of dressing in a surprisingly short 
time.” 

“There!” exclaimed Captain Con: for no man can hear the words 
which prove him a prophet without showing excitement. “Didn’t I say 
so? Patrick’s a hero for love or war, my dear. He stood neat and trim 
from the silk socks to the sprig of necktie in six minutes by my watch. 
And that’s witness to me that you may count on him for what the great 
Napoleon called two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage; not too common 
even in his immortal army :—when it’s pitch black and frosty cold, and 
you’re buried within in a dream of home, and the trumpet springs you 
to your legs in a trice, boots and trousers, coat and sword-belt and shako, 
and one twirl to the whiskers, and away before a second snap of the 
fingers to where the great big bursting end of all things for you lies 
crouching like a Java-Tiger—a ferocious beast painted undertaker’s color 
—for a leap at you in particular out of the dark ;—never waiting an in- 
stant to ask what’s the matter and pretend you don’t know. That’s rare, 
Philip; that’s bravery; Napoleon knew the thing; and Patrick has it; 
my hand’s on the boy’s back for that.” 

The captain was permitted to discourse as he pleased: his wife was 
wholly given to the recent visitor to Earlsfont, whom she informed that 
Caroline was the youngest daughter of General Adister, her second 
brother, and an excellent maiden, her dear Edward’s mainstay in his 
grief. At last she rose, and was escorted to the door by all present. But 
Captain Con rather shamefacedly explained to Patrick that it was a 
sham departure; they had to follow without a single spin to the claret- 
jug ; he closed the door merely to state his position; how at half past ten 
he would be a free man, according to the convention, to which his wife 
honorably adhered, so he had to do likewise, as regarded his share of it. 
Thereupon he apologized to the brothers, bitterly regretting that, with 
good wine in the cellar, his could be no house for claret; and promising 
them they should sit in their shirts and stretch their legs, and toast the 
old country and open their hearts, no later than the minute pointing to 
the time for his deliverance. 

Mrs. Adister accepted her husband’s proffered arm unhesitatingly at 
the appointed stroke of the clock. She said: “Yes,” in agreement with 
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him, as if she had never heard him previously enunciate the formula, 
upon his pious vociferation that there should be no trifling with her hours 
of rest. 

“You can find your way to my cabin,” he said to Philip over his 
shoulder, full of solicitude for the steps of the admirable lady now posi- 
tively departing. 

As soon as the brothers were alone, Philip laid his hand on Patrick, 
asking him, “What does it mean ?” 

Patrick fired his cannon-shot; “She’s married!” Consulting his 
feelings immediately after, he hated himself for his bluntness. 

Philip tossed his head. “But why did you go down there?” 

“T went,” said Patrick, “well, I went. . . . I thought you looked 
wretched, and I went with an idea of learning where she was, and seeing 
if I couldn’t do something. It’s too late now; all’s over.” 

“My dear boy, I’ve worse than that to think of.” 

“You don’t mind it?” 

“That’s old news, Patrick.” 

“You don’t care for her any more, Philip?” 

‘You wouldn’t have me caring for a married woman?” 

“She has a perfect beast for a husband.” 

“T’m sorry she didn’t make a better choice.” 

“He’s a prince.” 

“So I hear.” 

“Ah! And what worse, Philip, can you be having to think of?” 

“Affairs,” Philip replied, and made his way to the cabin of Captain 
Con, followed in wonderment by Patrick, who would hardly have been 
his dupe to suppose him indifferent and his love of Adiante dead, had 
not the thought flashed on him a prospect of retaining the miniature for 
his own, or for long in his custody. 


George Meredith. 


(To be Continued) 





THE FEDERAL CORPORATION TAX LAW 


IN the recent effort of the Chief Executive, and the Congress of the 
United States, to revise the tariff laws in order to secure revenue for the 
support of the Government, a novel tax proposition was announced, and 
was incorporated in. the Payne Tariff Act of 1909. Known as the Fed- 
eral Corporation Tax Law, this tax is technically Section 38 of the new 
tariff law entitled “An Act to furnish revenue, equalize duties and en- 
courage the industries of the United States and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved by the President, August 5, 1909. 

There are many forms of taxation imposed upon corporations, but 
heretofore such taxation has been limited to the State, under the laws of 
which the corporation is organized, and the State or States in which it 
does business. It was, therefore, a novel proposition to suggest a tax by 
the Federal Government upon corporations organized under State laws. 
The law imposes a tax upon corporations, joint-stock companies or asso- 
ciations, organized for profit, and having a capital stock represented by 
shares; and upon insurance companies. The tax is designated as “a spe- 
cial excise tax with respect to carrying on or doing business,” and the rate 
of taxation is one per cent. upon the entire net income over and above five 
thousand dollars received during the calendar year. It is provided in the 
law that in computing such net income, the amount received as dividends 
upon the stock of any other corporation, joint-stock company, etc., sub- 
ject to the tax, shall not be included. 

To those unfamiliar with the extent of the authority of Congress to 
impose taxes it may seem strange that Congress should attempt to place 
a tax on a corporation created by a State. Since the Commerce clause of 
the Constitution has been extended by judicial interpretation to cover so 
many seemingly intra-state acts, the popular mind has become possessed 
of the idea that all powers of the General Government affecting property 
or transactions within a State are based upon the authority of Congress 
to regulate intra-state and foreign commerce. The Federal corporation 
tax is, however, imposed under an entirely distinct power, vested in Con- 
gress by the Constitution. Under Section 8 of Article 1, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Congress has “power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States,” and it is under this 
authority that the tax in question is imposed. There are a few limita- 
tions on this power of Congress, which are enumerated in the Constitu- 
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tion, but subject to these limitations, the power of Congress to tax persons 
and property throughout the United States is practically unlimited. To use 
the words of Mr. Chief Justice Chase, “Congress cannot tax exports, and 
it must impose direct taxes by the rule of apportionment, and indirect 
taxes by the rule of uniformity. Thus limited, and thus only, it reaches 
every subject and may be exercised at discretion.” It should be borne in 
mind right here that the income tax of 1894 was declared unconstitu- 
tional, not because the tax upon incomes was beyond the powers of Con- 
gress, but because, the Supreme Court held, it was improperly imposed 
as an indirect tax, whereas in reality it was, in its most important features 
a direct tax which could be imposed only by the rule of apportionment be- 
tween the several States according to their respective population. 

That Congress has this extensive power of taxation is undoubted, but 
it is also true that the several States, subject to the provisions and restric- 
tions of the Federal Constitution, retain their sovereign power of taxa- 
tion over persons and property under their respective jurisdiction. This 
concurrent power of taxation, existing in the Federal and the State Gov- 
ernment, has resulted in the establishment by judicial interpretation of a 
further restriction upon the power of Congress to impose taxes. This 
restriction is to the effect that Congress cannot lawfully impose a tax 
upon an agency employed by a State in carrying out its functions of Gov- 
ernment ; and it is likewise established that a State may not lawfully im- 
pose a tax which will interfere with or embarrass the Federal Govern- 
ment in its functions. Thus, in the income-tax case above referred to, 
the Supreme Court, before it finally reached the conclusion that the whole 
tax must be declared unconstitutional, held that the tax could not reach 
the income from bonds of a municipality, because those bonds were an 
instrument employed by the State, through such municipality, in carrying 
out its functions of government; and that to allow Congress to tax the 
earnings of such bonds would be in effect to place a burden upon the bor- 
rowing capacity of the State. 

Passing on from the general power of Congress to impose taxes to the 
particular tax under consideration, we come to the question whether this 
enactment of Congress is within its powers under the Constitution. The 
law was conceived and enacted as a “special excise tax with respect to 
carrying on or doing business,” by the corporations, etc., subject to its 
operations. The tax is not on the income, but net income is the measure 
of the tax. 

It is evident that Congress meant to avoid an income tax because, by 
the decision of the Supreme Court, such a tax could lawfully be laid only 
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as a direct tax by the rule of apportionment; and that the intent was to 
authorize an indirect or excise tax. But in selecting the measure or basis 
upon which the tax was to be assessed, Congress perhaps unfortunately se- 
lected “net income,” which has given ground for the argument that the tax 
is in reality an income tax, and therefore that the law is unconstitutional. 

Assuming, however, that this is an excise tax and one within the power 
of Congress to impose by the rule of uniformity, upon what special privi- 
lege or license is the tax levied? It appears that practically all of the 
corporations and joint-stock companies or associations named in the Stat- 
ute receive their grant of powers from one or more of the States; and, 
except in so far as they may be subject to the regulation of their business 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, they may go ahead with 
their affairs without notice to, license from, or interference by, the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It must be, then, that the tax is not upon the privilege or franchise 
to do business in a corporate form or in the form of a joint-stock com- 
pany or association, which, it is admitted, is exclusively a grant from the 
State; and it must be upon some other theory that this tax scheme is 
founded. 

The true theory of the tax appears to be this: the corporations, ete., 
named in the statute are a special class, as distinguished from individuals 
and partnerships, endowed with and enjoying special privileges and pow- 
ers. Congress has designated this special class as a body of taxpayers 
upon whom to levy a special tax. It is not the charter or right to do busi- 
ness in a corporate or semi-corporate form which is taxed—not the prop- 
erty or business. It is purely and simply a classification. All those who 
put themselves in the class named in the statute make their business liable 
to the tax. All those who retain their individual or partnership relation 
in business are in a different class, and not subject to the tax. The power 
of Congress to make reasonable classifications in imposing taxes is un- 
doubted ; so long as they tax all of the one class they may leave free of tax 
all other classes. As an illustration—the War Revenue Act of 1896 im- 
posed a tax upon all transactions upon any Board of Trade; the Supreme 
Court held that the tax was lawful on the ground that those who con- 
ducted their business transactions upon a Board of Trade enjoyed and 
made use of special privileges which placed them in a special class clearly 
distinguishable from those who did business in any other manner. 

How far, if at all, the power of Congress to impose this tax is limited 
by the restriction that the Federal Government should not tax agencies of 
the State, especially in the case of quasi-public corporations, such as intra- 
state railway and ferry companies, is perhaps too technical a subject to 
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be discussed in this article. In any event it is a big subject and deserves a 
chapter by itself. 

The constitutionality of the tax is about to be thrashed out before the 
United States Supreme Court, and it is hoped that the Court will an- 
nounce its decision before the time fixed by the law for the payment of 
the first annual tax on June 30, 1910. The same procedure has been fol- 
lowed in bringing up the questions for an early determination as was 
followed in the income tax case. A stockholder of a corporation affected 
by the tax brings a bill in equity, alleging that although the tax is uncon- 
stitutional on certain specified grounds, the corporation is nevertheless 
about to comply with the law and voluntarily pay the tax which may be 
assessed against it. The corporation demurs to the bill, and without tak- 
ing evidence the case is brought on to a hearing on the legal points raised. 
The Circuit Court dismisses the bill, recites that the constitutionality of 
a law of the United States is in question, and allows an appeal direct to 
the Supreme Court. In the Supreme Court, the Attorney-General ap- 
pears, and after stating the interest of the Government in the case obtains 
permission to submit briefs and arguments in support of the constitution- 
ality of the law. All parties then join in a request that the case be ad- 
vanced for an early hearing by the Court. In the present instance seven 
suits of the character above described are now before the Supreme Court 
for early argument, all of which will be heard and considered at the same 
date, the time allowed by the Court being divided up by counsel engaged, 
as they may agree upon. Among the questions to be submitted are 
whether the tax is really an indirect tax, as it pretends to be; whether it 
unduly interferes with the rights of the States in so far as it may attempt 
to tax quasi-public corporations; whether the tax makes a proper, lawful 
classification in distinguishing between corporations and individuals en- 
gaged in the same line of business; and whether the exemption of incomes 
to the extent of $5,000 is lawful. 

The law was drawn and enacted rather hastily, and to meet a certain 
emergency. The President had advocated a government tax on inheri- 
tances, but this suggestion aroused general opposition for the reason that 
inheritances, or rather the passage of property upon death of the owner, 
were already heavily taxed by the several States. It was argued that a 
Federal tax would not only place an unreasonable burden upon this class 
of property or property rights, but that it would unreasonably interfere 
with the rights of the several States, most of which obtain a substantial 
part of their necessary revenue from a similar tax. There was a very 
strong feeling in Congress, and perhaps throughout the country, for a 
tax on incomes. The trouble with this course was, however, that the last 
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income-tax law had been declared unconstitutional upon such grounds 
that to enact a law which would meet the requirements of the decision of 
the Supreme Court would be to arouse the States-rights question to a 
fever heat. Although Congress has the power to levy a direct tax to be 
apportioned to the several States according to their respective population, 
that power has not been exercised since the Civil War. Our Federal sys- 
tem of taxation has grown up to be one of indirect taxes, Congress seek- 
ing by general customs and internal revenue taxes to provide all funds 
necessary to meet the expenditures incurred and obligations maturing 
from time to time. There was therefore one point upon which all sides 
agreed, that a direct tax should not be enacted. The income tax adherents 
were not satisfied to forsake their pet project, however, and made the bold 
suggestion that inasmuch as the last income tax had been declared uncon- 
stitutional only by a much divided court, after a reargument of the first 
decision, Congress should again enact an income tax law as an indirect 
tax, and trust to luck that the present make-up of the Supreme Court 
would overthrow the previous decision and find the law constitutional. 
This proposition did not meet with the approval of the President and his 
advisers, for as good lawyers they recognized the strength of the legal 
position taken by the Supreme Court in the question ; and as good citizens 
they could see strong reasons against weakening the authority of the find- 
ings of the Supreme Court of the land by re-enacting a law already de- 
clared unconstitutional by that Court. It was as an outlet to this 
dilemma that the novel proposition of the Federal corporation tax was 
offered ; and it was to force a quick settlement of all the differences that 
the tax was, with little time for public discussion, put through at the 
special session of Congress called to enact the new tariff legislation. By 
this move the proposed Federal tax on inheritances was side-tracked, and 
the proposition to re-enact an income tax was side-tracked ; but as a com- 
promise, it was agreed that the question of a tax on incomes should be 
left to the people. For this purpose a joint resolution was enacted by 
Congress proposing an amendment to the Federal Constitution authoriz- 
ing Congress to impose a tax on incomes as an indirect tax without appor- 
tionment between the States. 

An interesting situation has arisen out of this proposition, which may 
result in the rejection of the proposed sixteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution. The amendment, as it is submitted to the States for 
their action, provides that the Congress may levy an indirect tax upon 
“incomes from whatever source derived.” 

The Governor of the State of New York in a message to the State 
Legislature raises the point that in view of the decision of the Supreme 
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Court in the income tax case above referred to, it may hereafter be held 
that by the subsequent action of the States in conveying this new power 
upon Congress, the States by the use of the term “incomes from whatever 
source derived,” intended to waive the exemption established by the Su- 
preme Court, and expressly to empower Congress to lay a tax on the in- 
come from State and municipal bonds. 

It seems strange in this day of corporation baiting that this tax has 
not met with more general approval than seems to have been the case. A 
tax on incomes reaches every man, if not in the payment of a sum assessed 
against him, yet in any event in the making and filing of a sworn state- 
ment of his affairs. A tax on corporations on the other hand reaches 
directly no man. Under the ruling of the Department of the Government 
charged with the collection of the tax, the net income which is the meas- 
ure of the tax, is practically defined as net profits. It is, then, only the 
corporation which has net profits over and above five thousand dollars 
which will be taxed, and then only on such excess. The ordinary small 
corporation will not have a taxable income; while the corporation with 
$100,000 or $200,000 capital stock, which may be liable to an assessment, 
will find the tax so small that its payment will have no effect upon the 
dividends of the stockholders. This condition seems to have failed of 
general appreciation, owing, perhaps, to the fact that the small corpora- 
tions have been intensely interested in the publicity feature of the tax, 
which they seem to think will act unfavorably upon them, and if more 
generally understood would no doubt arouse a public clamor for the 
proper enforcement of the corporation tax as a means of reaching the 
great corporations which extend their operations throughout the country. 

It seems not unreasonable that State corporations should contribute 
direct to the Federal Revenue; they are quick enough to ask Federal as- 
sistance when the occasion arises. The fact that corporations must pay 
corporation and franchise taxes not only in their own State, but in every 
State in which they choose to do business does not prevent the formation 
of corporations or the extension of their business in as many States as they 
can reach; and it would seem that they could stand also a small tax pay- 
able to the Federal Government. How many times have we witnessed the 
spectacle of a corporation applying to the Federal Government, to which 
it pays no tax, for protection, under the Federal Constitution, against a 
threatened act of the State to which it owes its existence and to which it 
pays taxes, on the ground that the State is about to take its property with- 
out due process of law, or is about to deny to it the equal protection of the 
laws! While it is true that corporations are not citizens within the mean- 
ing of all provisions of the Federal Constitution, it is also true that they 
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are citizens in many respects and that the forces of the Federal Govern- 
ment are at their disposal in most of the emergencies which arise in the 
affairs of individuals and corporations alike. The tax being on the cor- 
poration income reaches the individual only if the corporation dividends 
are affected thereby, and then, divided up between many stockholders, 
makes but a nominal charge on the income of any one share. 

If the people of this country have in mind to impose a tax on incomes 
with the idea that thereby the great fortunes of the country can be made 
to contribute a share to the public revenue, it is submitted that no better 
method can be found than the present tax, which touches neither the man 
nor the income not connected with corporations; and at the same time is 
so framed that the income of the man personally engaged in a small busi- 
ness conducted in a corporate form is not materially affected. 

P. Lewis Anderson. 


THE CHAUNT OF THE DEAD 


SPARE us your grief. Serene, secure, 
We need no mourning, want no tear ; 
For you are alive and live a year, 

But we that are dead endure. 


You that are men may curse the fate of men; 
We that are men no more can understand 
Man’s mercy is God’s justice, and 

God’s mercy far outshines man’s widest ken. 


You that think Life so sweet, 
Behold us now, whose feet, 
Scorning the heat and dirt, 
Tired of the dragging limb and panting breath, 
Refused the ways of earth and, all unhurt, 
Ran down the straight foreordered Road of Death. 
You thus it is that sit in pain and gloom, 
Or by wild hearts are through rude rapids hurled ; 
But we that are at last set free— 
Through far soul-reaches of Eternity 
We, calmly from the Mountain of the Tomb, 
Review the little kingdoms of the world. 
You, who think Life so sweet, 
Veering from sin to penitence and sin, 
Find it is very fleet, 
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And none there be that race with it and win; 
So in the fever-strife, 
Sated with long-loved life, 
You cry: “From this wild war 
Surely to cease is best ; 
And yet who knoweth rest 
Till he knows Life no more?”— 
Whereon Existence, like a braggart hushed, 
Slinks out unmasked, a wolfish thing and mean: 
Exquisite pause, the while the soul is crushed 
Under the Wonder felt, but never seen ; 
A word 
Is heard 
Scarce whispered in the twilight gray, and then 
The End and the Beginning, when 
Full in your face, 
Out of blank space, 
There comes the swift-caressing breath 
Of langorous, persuasive Death. 


This is the Secret we would send to you: 
That we may no more weep, nor yet rejoice, 
Since not the faintest echo of Life’s voice 
Can pierce the bastions of our silence through ; 
Freed of all things, unbound of good and sin, 
The dead man, brothers, no more travaileth ; 
Earth is no cup to pour God’s anger in, 
And death itself can have no fear of Death; 
So we, all quit of Life’s complexities, 
Unchanging are; 
Fixed as the firmest star, 

We gaze at sun and moon with steady eyes, 
The while each moment of the Waiting brings, 
Down the long corridors where He has trod, 

His wondrous music borne on rushing wings, 
And silent Death is clamorous with God! 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 


At this interesting period, when the struggle toward democracy 
grows more acute with every passing year, one of its most significant 
phases is seen in the vast revolution of sentiment on the question of 
suffrage for women. It seems to have sprung up spontaneously in many 
parts of the country, but if there is really an underground current of 
influence its origin may possibly be traced to the recent establishment 
of the National Woman Suffrage Headquarters on a large scale in New 
York City. Through the wide circulation of newspapers of this great 
metropolis, and the immense territory covered by its press associations, 
every point of the United States has been reached by the news items 
which they have sent out day after day. Local papers have added their 
comment to increase the interest. The granting of the partial or com- 
plete franchise to women in other countries has given reality to the 
movement, while the unparalleled excitement in Great Britain has chal- 
lenged the attention of the world. The English situation has indispu- 
tably been chief of the impulses which have stirred American women to 
action, and they have received still greater inspiration from the recent 
visits of the leaders across the water. But as the actual foundation of the 
present sentiment we must recognize always the patient, persistent work 
of the suffrage pioneers in our own country during the last half-century. 
It is because of the many other gains for women in which the suffra- 
gists have had so large a part—their advantages in education, in business, 
in organization, in many phases of public life—that they have now the 
wisdom, independence and courage to demand a voice in their own gov- 
ernment. 

Without stopping for further analysis of reasons we see with much 
satisfaction the widespread awakening of women to the deep injustice 
that has so long been put upon them. This is found in all classes and 
conditions—there is rebellion all along the ranks. The arguments which 
for two generations were so effectively used to quell the uprising at its 
early indications sound new and strange to the women of to-day. The 
Adam and Eve story no longer has any terrors. The commands of St. 
Paul that women be in subjection, that they keep silence in the churches, 
that they learn of their husbands at home—all of these have been so long 
and so universally disobeyed that they have lost their authority. The 
assertion once so gravely made that woman has not so much brain as 
man now provokes only laughter. The charge formerly so potent, that 
women are not capable of managing property and carrying on business, 
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has been disproved so many thousand times that now it is never heard. 
The cry that women have not the physical strength they answer by soar- 
ing aloft in airships, making endurance runs with automobiles, climb- 
ing to the highest mountain tops and penetrating the jungles in search 
of big game. When all such objections have been completely answered 
then the opponents say, “Woman suffrage will break up the home,” and 
the advocates answer, “Has it done so in the States of our Union and 
the various countries where women vote?” Defeated at every point the 
objectors finally declare with much emphasis and solemnity, “Well, the 
women don’t want it and wouldn’t use it if they had it.” In answer to 
this the advocates have only to point again to the records of those States 
and countries where alone the proof can be found, and these show by 
the official count that women vote in fully as large a proportion as men 
and frequently in a larger proportion. In none of these places did a 
majority of women demand the franchise, but, having received it, they 
* do use it, and by almost universal testimony, they use it for the highest 
interest of the community. 

New Zealand gave the full franchise to women in 1893; they had 
long had a municipal vote. The first Parliament of Australia after its 
six States became federated in a Commonwealth conferred the full suf- 
frage on all women and the right to sit in that body; they were already 
fully enfranchised in several of the States. The Finnish Parliament gave 
complete voting rights to women in 1906, and from nineteen to twenty- 
five have been elected to the several Parliaments since then. Norway 
conferred the suffrage for members of Parliament on women in 1908, 
and one has just been elected a deputy or proxy member. They have exer- 
cised the municipal suffrage since 1901, and a number have served on 
city councils. Denmark gave women every form of suffrage except for 
members of Parliament in 1908, and the following year one-seventh of 
all the city councillors elected were women, seven in Copenhagen. In 
Sweden and Iceland women may vote for all municipal offices and are 
eligible to all. In Great Britain one woman is serving her second term as 
mayor and a number are in city councils, The severe struggle now in 
progress there is only for the Parliamentary suffrage; they have had 
every other kind for the past forty years. Whichever party wins at the 
election now in progress, it is very probable that it will give this vote 
to at least a limited number of women in the near future and thus add 
still further to the humiliation of women in the United States. 

In our own country there is municipal suffrage for women in but 
one State—Kansas. They have various forms of school suffrage in about 
half of the States. In Louisiana, Montana and Michigan tax-paying 
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women may vote on questions of special taxation, and those in the vil- 
lages of New York have this privilege. In Iowa all women can vote on 
the issuing of bonds. In four States, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho, women vote on exactly the same terms as men, and have done 
so for many years. They have also the right to fill all offices, but have 
shown very little desire for office-holding. The present year promises 
to be a very important one in the movement toward woman suffrage, 
probably the most important in its long history, as the question will be 
voted on in four States. The Legislatures of Washington and South 
Dakota have submitted an amendment to their constitutions giving the 
complete franchise to women on the same terms as men. The voters of 
Oregon will pass upon one conferring the franchise on tax-paying 
women. To this campaign the National Suffrage Association will con- 
tribute neither speakers nor money, as it stands only for universal suf- 
frage—for the enfranc’.:isement of women on exactly the same terms as 
men. In Oklahoma the State Suffrage Association has secured a peti- 
tion of 40,000 voters asking the Governor to submit the question of 
woman suffrage, and the law requires him to do this. It is probable that 
in one or more of these States the amendment will receive a majority 
vote. 

The women of Maryland have become very active during the last 
few years, and two distinct movements are under way. One is conducted 
by the State Association, which will have a bill introduced into the 
Legislature to amend the State constitution so as to give women the same 
suffrage possessed by men. If it passes, the question will then go to the 
voters for their decision. The second measure is in charge of the Equal 
Suffrage League and the Just Government League, two strong clubs in 
Baltimore, who will endeavor to have the Legislature grant the municipal 
franchise to the women of that city. This can be done without sending 
the question to the voters. A number of prominent men in Maryland are 
in favor of giving some form of suffrage to women, and the situation 
there seems hopeful. 

Bills to amend the constitution are pending in New York and other 
State Legislatures, and there is agitation of the question from ocean to 
ocean. Out of all this confusion one fact stands forth clear and unmis- 
takable—women intend to have the suffrage! All that any State can 
hope for is to delay the time for granting the vote to its own women. If 
they are not demanding it now in large numbers they will soon be 
doing so, and they will continue their demand till they get it. In many 
of the States their patience is almost exhausted and they will soon adopt 
more vigorous measures than this country is accustomed to. Whether 
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this may seem wise or unwise to the leaders in the cause they will not 
be able to restrain the older workers who have nearly reached the limit 
cf endurance; and much less can they control the large body of inde- 
pendent, fearless and aggressive young women who have not been dis- 
ciplined into submission by years of disappointment. Nothing can 
prevent a militant movement in this country if Legislatures continue 
their high-handed action in refusing to women their only chance—that 
of carrying their question to the voters. It is for men to determine to 
what extremes women shall be driven. 

From Presidents of the United States down to local politicians, there 
has been one continuous example of cowardice as regards the question 
of woman suffrage—men who in private freely admitted their belief in 
it, in public were dumb. By their silence they gave consent to the 
schemes of the opponents and thus assisted in the defeat of women who 
could render no aid to their political ambitions. New and weak parties 
have professed loyalty only to repudiate their promises when they saw 
a political advantage to be gained. The position of women has been 
peculiarly helpless; they have had neither votes, money nor large organi- 
zations which could be brought to bear upon one party or another. Now 
they have two of these three most potent influences upon politics and 
politicians, and through them they expect to get the third. Organiza- 
tions of women have been very slow to see the need of suffrage. All the 
traditions and influences behind them have been against it, and they 
had to learn its value through hard experience, through disappointment 
and defeat. They could not learn this lesson while their clubs were 
literary cloisters for the purpose of self-culture, but when this age of 
the woman’s club movement passed away and their societies became the 
centres of civic work, then they realized what it meant to be disfran- 
chised. There is no measure relating to the public welfare which does 
not lead directly or indirectly into politics, and its promoters find them- 
selves at a tremendous disadvantage without political influence. It is 
because they have acquired this knowledge that practically all of the 
large organizations of women are joining the movement for the suffrage 
and giving it the strength of great numbers. 

For obvious reasons this movement has not appealed to the rich 
women. They have felt no need of a vote to better their own conditions 
and not many of them have had special interest in the conditions of 
those less fortunately situated. This era too is passing away and we 
have seen significant instances of late to show that women of wealth and 
social power are beginning to investigate the needs of those who live by 
their daily toil. Some of them now believe the suffrage to be a neces- 
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sity for women wage-earners—that they could improve their situation in 
many ways if they had the power of a vote. And having once realized 
that the ballot means power, these women soon decide that they want 
this power for themselves, to protect their own interests and to enforce 
their own will in many directions. Their pride is aroused and a new 
sense of self-respect, and these grow more intense as they study the 
question and understand the injustice which the laws and the constitu- 
tion impose upon them by denying the right to a voice in their Govern- 
ment. All these forces are increasing day by day and no combination of 
opposing elements can much longer hold out against them. The ques- 
tion is no longer, Shall women have the suffrage? but simply, When 
shall women vote? Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. 








































THE CITY 


Gory shall be the keynote of thy song, 
Thou who art Glory’s self; whose hymns of praise 
The vibrant centuries will still prolong 
After the last of earth’s declining days 
Until the end, when not a star shall plough 
Across the skies and meet thy steadfast gaze— 
Oh thou, before whom all the nations bow 
And all the world is standing in amaze. 


























Thou art the dream and the desire of men; 

The plough-boy singing sadly by the lea 
Has visions of thy beauty; in the fen 

The slave is stirred with wonderings of thee; 
On lonely plains and under alien skies 

They tell thy name to those who cannot see 
The golden light of promise in thine eyes 

Or know thy bosom’s boundless charity. 


























Aye, thou art Glory’s self; I see thee rise 
Superb and splendid in thy royal dress— 
And thro’ the streets thy song that never dies 
Is echoed in the restless surge and stress. 

Thro’ highest temples and the smallest stone 
In mystic murmurs no one can express 

Come flowing like a whispered undertone 

Thy singing spirit and thy vague caress. 
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Thou art the pride and envy of the earth— 
Thou art the theme of which the thousands sing. 
The winds and waves will whisper of thy worth 
In far-off corners of the world, and bring 
Tales of thy might and rumors of thy sway— 
Or else repeat with rhythmic beat and swing 
Thy song that sounds triumphant thro’ the day 
And sinks at night into a murmuring. 


Thus shalt thou raise thy songful voice in pride 
Against the jarring tune of Time—and when 
The last faint murmur in thy streets has died 
And thou art all unknown to mortal ken, 
Still shall thy spirit live—that which endears 
The city to the world; and even then 
Thy fame will stand and thus defy the years— 
A deathless glory built by dying men. 
Louis Untermeyer. 


THE VIRGIN SPHINX 
(To M. R.) 


From what strange tomb is thy strange knowledge blown, 
Borne on the wings of what Chimacra’s brood? 
Thine is her secret whom the Serpent wooed, 
And his who kindled passion in a stone. 
Art thou her child, whom Egypt calls her own, 
Her lore’s gray guardian hewn in granite rude, 
Has she perchance in a maternal mood 
Revealed to thee her musings vast and lone? 


Indifferent of things human and the years, 
Cerebral still and granite still, she blinks 
Through half-closed lids, perennially wise: 
But thou, O virgin daughter of the Sphinx, 
Grant God, that Love may scorch thee with his tears, 
And kiss her ancient wisdom from thine eyes. 
George Sylvester Viereck. 
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“Wart do you think of this? I’m not going to tell you what I think 
about it myself. I prove my point simply by telling you the story. Don’t 
I? I prove I had imagination enough to see the story. That’s my point; 
and I’m nothing but a miserable, weak worm of a business man. 
See? 

“What I want to tell you is about a duffer named McTrouville. 
French-Irish extraction. Age thirty-five, plump, smooth, finicky about 
his clothes. A New Yorker. A piano salesman. He used to live at this 
very chop house, because—well, he was trying his best to be a gentleman, 
and they helped him here to carry out the bluff. He could dress like a 
gentleman here. He could eat like a gentleman here. He could drink 
like a gentleman here. A gentleman in a gentleman’s club. See? He 
could converse. He could pose. He could put his little finger in the air 
when he held his fork. He could modulate his voice, refine it, when he 
addressed a waiter. All that sort of thing counted, and counted tremen- 
dously with McTrouville. You see it was partly because he only really 
lived at night. He vegetated in the day-time; but he blossomed after 
business hours. To him the business of selling pianos was merely a 
vague means to a mild end; the end was that he could sit in this grill 
room from eight in the evening until, say, two in the morning in ample 
animal content. The rest of life was nothing. You know there are people 
like that in this world, especially in New York. And especially at the age 
of thirty-five, which you remember I told you was his age. 

“By the way, let me branch off here a moment and tell you something 
about New York. You come here broke and you work hard until you 
amount to something, until the money begins to come in. Not too much 
of it, but just enough to let you be a little bit luxurious with yourself. 
Then you begin to loaf; you begin to float. And there’s only one way 
you can float. Down stream. Every one does it in New York, every one 
that is successful and that has just one teeny knuckle missing out 
of his backbone. You generally begin when you’re about thirty and by 
the time you’re thirty-five it’s come to be a nice, easy, fixed habit. Smoke 
and talk and eat and drink and float. Especially plenty of talk and 
especially plenty of drink. 

“Now, I’m not so far off my story as you might think, because all this 
applies to McTrouville. Mac was floating. He had a charming manner 
about him; what we call a ‘pleasing personality’—he had to have, to sell 
pianos. I can’t forget the man. I liked him immensely. 
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“*T didn’t,’ said the harsh little man with the goatee. He was a 
literary man, named Fergus, who made the third at our table. 

“Naturally you wouldn’t,” went on the worm of a business man. 
“He was always poking fun at you because he knew more about literature 
than you did. However, I can’t forget Mac. And I can’t forget him be- 
cause of one permeating memory. As I said, he was trying to live the 
life of a gentleman—with all the agony of repression and all the agony 
of luxury which the word implies—upon the salary of a piano salesman. 
And he had actually gained something of his ideal, too. He had actually 
attained something of the smooth ballast of a clubman, you know. 
Groomed, rotund, quiet; extravagant, but extravagant in a matter-of- 
fact way. He went through anguish about his clothes and his neckties, 
trying to keep them quietly extravagant. That’s the way with the floaters 
in New York. His gloves, his cane, his hose mimicked those of the young 
millionaires to the very up-to-datest fashion. You should have seen 
him when a waiter handed him his cane awkwardly. His stare was per- 
fect. 

“The fellow was lovable but, like everything in New York that he was 
trying to be, he was all attitude. When he came through those swinging 
doors of an evening it was an attitude which said ‘Good evening, Wil- 
liams,’ to the clerk ; an attitude which ordered a cocktail at the bar—‘Just 
a hint of orange bitters, Jack!’; an attitude which seated itself rather 
heavily and grandly at a table; an attitude which jerked open the evening 
paper and made a pretence of reading; an attitude which selected his 
choicely select, almost meticulous, meal. Attitudes, attitudes—of mag- 
nificence, of repose, of security. Little finger in the air. See? 

“T want you to begin to get an idea of this man and then I’ll tell you 
about his magnificent poem. There he moved . . . a bland, intelli- 
gent attitude, full of little, surface, mental surprises. A plump, clean- 
shaven man in eyeglasses, dinner coat, white, starchy expanse of linen, 
soft-handed, velvet-knuckled, dilettante. 

“He hid as much as he could, I know now, but the one thing he could 
not hide was—defeat. 

“You bet he was beginning to know his own defeat. That was the 
reason he fooled around so busily over the little unimportant things of 
life. I know he accepted his defeat and did it calmly; I even know he 
tried to cloak it, because I caught him several times. But when he talked, 
especially when he talked about himself, all through that talk ran the 
faint cry of his own failure. Mac, you see, wasn’t the kind that went 
down before his appetites in a grand crash of despair. He just piddled 
along. Delicately, always that; slowly; imperceptibly. I think there 
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is a philosopher over in France who says that the important thing in life 
is not the series of big feats. The important thing is the series of gaps 
between the big feats. These gaps he practically calls lost worlds. Well, 
you will understand me when I say Mac’s life was spent always among his 
lost worlds. His failure must have crawled on through years. It must 
have been even then such an intangible truth that he fooled himself at 
times into thinking it a spook. And, in front of the curtain of his secret 
chamber, here he stood, in spats and jewelry, hocusing us with attitudes, 
attitudes. 

“Have I left you any idea that he was vulgar, simply because he was 
fat and took life easy? Don’t get the idea that he was vulgar. Mac felt. 
He cloaked and he attitudinized, but he felt. 

“He said to me once that he had been educated in a Jesuit College—in 
Wisconsin, I think—and that he had gone on from there in the craving 
way in which they had started him. He read, read, read everything 
modern and ancient. Read with a real emotional craving to read. Read 
with nervous exaltation. He said: ‘I think this is how I became—well, a 
dilettante. I cannot explain it to you, but I must have been shut up too 
long. My father was an Irish politician in one of the wards in St. Louis. 
Of course, he wanted me to get out and hustle. But I had stayed in 
the closet too long. Hustle and force have always been’—he paused and 
searched sincerely for the words—‘abominably vulgar to me.’ He threw 
up both his white hands and went into an attitude before my very eyes. 
‘What was I to do? I had often thought of writing. Without trying to 
be affected, I can tell you I had the equipment. But I never wrote. I 
loved music.’ He held up his manicured finger-nails and carefully studied 
them. I knew he was also carefully studying whether he should say the 
next words. ‘So I went to selling pianos.’ 

“He had gormandized over books until he was twenty-six. Then he 
had idled with pianos for nine years. Now, in an irritating way, a spectre 
stalked through his consciousness, you see, the cruel, haunting, horrid 
spectre of personal failure. He absolutely did not dare to think of the 
future. Time and again he hinted as much. So he searched, for distrac- 
tion, every labyrinth of his passing, present deeds. He could not order a 
dinner without going drowningly into each item, hugging the transaction 
to himself for what it was worth in temporary interest. 

“T speak continually of his dinners because he had come to make 
much of eating. Of another sensation he had also come to make much, 
but, by some blank stupidity of mine, this escaped me for months, it was 
indulged in so casually by him amongst his attitudes. I mean—drink. 
Every evening he carefully put his clean linen and his dinner coat over 
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his spectre and descended to the dining-room ; every evening he crooked 
his little finger over the menu; every evening his jewelry shone; every 
evening he cut Fergus to pieces and taunted the shreds mildly; every 
evening he closed his eyes and would not look at the past or the future. 

“The hustle of life, of New York, was abominable to him. If he had 
had money, he would not have needed to tolerate it at all. But he did 
not have money. And so he did what was, absolutely, for him, the next 
best thing. He shirked the vulgarity of bustling as best he could, every- 
where he could, and lived as nearly the life of a gentleman as he could, 
without money. That’s the way the refinement of his taste went on; that’s 
the way, too, that his physical laziness stealthily grew and clutched him. 
In time, if you get my meaning, his devious, persistent attempts to slip 
away from the anarchy of the world into the culture of his ideals brought 
on their own excess. McTrouville got to be dandified, extravagantly 
affected, an overdone man; yet, even then, curiously gross, curiously solid 
—and curiously melancholy. 

“TI said he used to twit Fergus. He did.” Here the hard little man 
with the goatee nodded. “You see, Mac felt more real feelings in a minute 
than Fergus will in a thousand years.” Here the harsh little man with 
the goatee raised his eyes. “Also, he knew more about literature than 
Fergus ever will.” Here the harsh little man with the goatee shrugged 
one shoulder and yawned. “And Fergus was making a decenter living 
out of writing than Mac was out of selling pianos. Hence, mild antag- 
onism. Hence, cross-questions and silly answers.” He stopped. “It 
was due to one of these bouts that the poem—oh—was written. Fergus, 
what did you say ?” 

“T asked him, since he knew so much, why the devil he didn’t write 
something.” 

The worm of a business man nodded. “Exactly. And he said a fellow 
didn’t always write just because he knew. And he also said he might have 
been a poet once. Could be one even yet if he had a mind to. And he 
nodded at me and declared, ‘You know I could!’ I nodded yes because I 
honestly believed he could. You see, he really had an astounding knowl- 
edge of poetry; especially of minor poetry. He had such people as 
O’Shaugnessey, Dowson, Lazarus, Marston, Laurence Hope and all that 
bunch at his tongue’s end. And he had that Celtic throbbing of color 
and romance travelling weirdly underneath his smugness. Whatever he 
was, he was a man who actually had tears, Irish tears, for those places 
where created beauty demanded tears, or, at any rate, sought them. As I 
said, McTrouville felt. He cloaked and he attitudinized, but he felt. 

“Well, what happened was that Fergus put him on his mettle. ‘T’ll 
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write you something some day that will make you gasp and take off your 
hat to the department store clerk!’ he said. 

“Some day. Yes, some day,’ said Fergus. ‘You’re always going to do 
something some day. That’s what’s the matter with all you fellows. 
You procrastinate eternally. You float on the stream.’ 

“Mac sat back and glared at him. I could see the shot told. He 
watched us both a few moments and then took a deep breath. ‘I’ll write 
it to-night,’ he finally remarked. 

“Fergus kept pushing him. ‘Write what?” 

“ cA poem.’ 

“*A long one or a short one?’ 

“*T don’t know. But it will be a poem that will mean something.’ 

“Don’t all poems mean something ?” 

“*T don’t think so. Mine will.’ 

“This interests me. What do you intend to put into it? Flowers 
and hours? Dreams—gleams? Love—dove? Is it going to be a sonnet, Mac, 
or an ode? Or maybe a triolet? A triolet’s easiest. Take my advice and 
start with a triolet; then you can get your hand in and work up to a bal- 
lade; and so on.’ Fergus talked something like that. 

“Mac still kept taking him seriously. ‘Whatever it is,’ he said, ‘it will 
be a true poem. Something out of my own life. That,—he shot a flash 
at Fergus—‘is where we go for all the true things we write.’ 

“And then I broke in. Fergus and I had to go to a publishers’ banquet 
that night and didn’t figure on getting home until late. And I told 
McTrouville so. 

“No matter,’ he answered. ‘I’ll be sitting up waiting for you.’ Just 
then Fergus excused himself and went upstairs a moment. Mac took the 
opportunity gratefully. He leaned over and clasped my arm. ‘I couldn’t 
say it in front of him,’ he nodded, ‘but I mean to put my best into this. 
You'll be surprised. I know you will. I’ve been thinking over some lines 
for a long time and I mean to put my best into this. You understand. 
It is remarkable what my life has been. Of course I am dissatisfied. 
Maybe, if this poem is a success—if you think it is a success—I might 
try writing. It isn’t too late, you know, and I have a lot of things to say. 
And besides it would sort of justify me to myself to write.’ Fergus was 
returning. ‘Don’t say anything about this.’ I nodded. 

“ ‘Well, Mac, we’ll be back at two o’clock,’ Fergus broke in. ‘You 
wait up for us with the masterpiece—and if it’s good, I’ll buy you a 
drink.’ 


“As a matter of fact, though, it was half past two before we got back. 
The drowsy night clerk let us in. The grill room downstairs was deserted. 
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“*Mr. McTrouville about?” I asked. ‘He said he would wait up for 


us.’ 


“The clerk grinned. ‘He said something about writing some poetry,’ 
he replied, and grinned again. 

“ ‘Where is he?” 

“Up in his room.’ 

“Fergus interrupted. ‘I said I’d buy the drinks. Send up three 
whiskeys to Mr. McTrouville’s room.’ 

“We turned and went upstairs. Mac’s room was on the third floor 
front. As we came to the head of the stairs we saw his door one-third 
opened. The electric light was going brightly inside. Fergus whispered 
melodramatically and stepped on tiptoe. ‘Hush! We now approach the 
poet in his lair! Sssh!’ 

“T pushed the door farther open and we walked in. A centre table had 
been pulled out into the middle of the room and its cover removed. Upon 
the bare wood lay a solitary sheet of paper. The chair at which he had 
sat had been overturned. A lead pencil lay where it had been thrown on 
the floor. Upon the bed sprawled the prostrate form of McTrouville, clad 
in its immaculate dinner clothes, helpless, inert, snoring. The reek of 
whiskey filled every corner of the little room. Fergus picked up the paper 
and read it.” The old man turned abruptly to the harsh little man with 
the goatee. “What did you read ?” 

The harsh little man answered in a dry tone, as if describing a map: 
“The first line was fairly firmly written. It ran straight across the page 
and contained the words: 


Oh, the years—the years—the years. 


The second line was written across the middle of the page in a more 
shaky hand. It read: 


Oh, the years—the years— 


The third line, almost running off the paper at the bottom, was so 
poorly scrawled as to be almost illegible. It simply ran: 


Oh, the years! 


They looked at each other; then both turned to me. The older man 
resumed: “We switched out the light and left the room. As we came 
downstairs we met the boy bringing up the three glasses of whiskey.” 

. Harris Merton Lyon. 
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WILLIAM CoNnGREVE came of one of the old land-owning families de- 
scribed, or rather catalogued, by Sheridan in the picture scene of The 
School for Scandal; families which, from generation to generation, pro- 
duced judges, generals, parliament men and justices of the peace; fam- 
ilies in which knighthoods were plentiful, and from which the House of 
Peers was commonly recruited. Though Staffordshire was the home of 
his race, he was born at Bardsey, near Leeds, where he was baptized on 
February 10, 1669-70. His father, also named William, was a soldier, 
and soon after the poet’s birth was given a command at Youghal in Ire- 
land. In Ireland, therefore, young Congreve was brought up. At the 
age of eleven or thereabouts he went to Kilkenny School, then the Eton 
of Ireland, where for some months he had Jonathan Swift for a school- 
fellow. Probably, however, the friendship of the two men dates from 
their association at Trinity College, Dublin, whither Congreve proceeded 
in 1685. Though we do not hear of his attaining any academical dis- 
tinction, he became a good classical scholar after the seventeenth-century 
pattern, familiar with Latin literature and not ignorant of Greek. At 
Trinity College, too, he is said to have made his first essay in authorship, 
in the form of a novel named Incognita; or, Love and Duty Reconciled, 
which was not published until 1692. After the Revolution of 1688, both 
Congreve and Swift came to England, and Congreve seems never to have 
recrossed the Irish Channel. 

He passed two years in the country; for the most part, no doubt, at 
the family seat of Stratton in Staffordshire. It was during these years, 
and probably in the summer of 1690, that he wrote The Old Bachelor, 
“to amuse himself” as he afterward said, “in a slow recovery from a fit 
of sickness.” On March 17, 1691, he was entered at the Middle Temple, 
and began, or ought to have begun, the study of the law; but as we find 
him in the autumn of 1692 “an accepted poet” and a prominent collab- 
orator in the translation of Juvenal and Persius published under Dryden’s 
editorship, it is doubtful whether he ever seriously intended to adopt the 
legal profession. There must have been something very ingratiating in 
his personality, for the country youth was soon an intimate friend of the 
great John Dryden, and of several other literary leaders, who hailed him, 
on astonishingly scanty evidence, as the rising hope of English poetry. 
Revised and polished by Dryden and Southerne, The Old Bachelor was 
produced at Drury Lane in January, 1693, ahd was instantaneously suc- 
cessful. From Betterton downward, all the first actors and actresses of 
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the day were engaged in it; and Anne Bracegirdle, the beautiful, the 
lovable, the discreet, played Congreve’s first heroine, as she was to play 
all the rest. 

The young poet was overwhelmed with eulogies; but it is doubtful 
whether he was “instantly,” as Macaulay and Thackeray have stated, 
given a post of profit in the Civil Service. That in the course of his life 
he held several such posts’ is certain ; but a couplet of Swift’s, 


“And crazy Congreve scarce could spare 
A shilling to discharge his chair”— 


seems to indicate that for some time, and even after his health had broken 
down about the end of the century, he was in straitened circumstances. 
It must be remembered that the dramatist of those days was not paid by 
royalties constantly rolling in, but by the profits of certain stated per- 
formances.? The sale of the printed play was often worth at least as much 
to him as his share of the theatrical receipts. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason to doubt that Congreve was in the main fortunate in money mat- 
ters, as in everything else save health. He enjoyed fat offices during the 
latter part of his life; he was an unmarried man, and his relations with 
women, so far as they are known, seem to have been characterized by a 
good deal of worldly prudence. One might almost call them suspiciously 
inexpensive. 

The great success of The Old Bachelor spurred Congreve to vigorous 
effort, and before the year was out (November, 1693) he had placed on 
the stage a far more elaborate and highly-polished work, The Double- 
dealer. Once more the cast was a superb one, Betterton playing Mask- 
well, Mrs. Barry the volcanic Lady Touchwood, and Mrs. Bracegirdle (by 
this time the author’s intimate friend) the sedate but not unamiable 
Cynthia. Theatrical success, however, is not always commensurate with 
effort, and The Double-dealer was a comparative failure. The reasons for 
this check we shall have to examine later; in the meantime it is sufficient 
to record that Congreve published the play with a rather ill-tempered 
Epistle Dedicatory to Charles Montague,® and that his vanity was soothed 
by a magnificent copy of verses, signed John Dryden, in which the mon- 


Commissioner for licensing Hackney Coaches; Commissioner for Wine Li- 
censes; place in the Pipe Office; post in the Custom House; Secretary of Jamaica. 
(Thackeray’s enumeration.) 

*Congreve, however, was in a position to secure exceptional terms, and had at 
different times an actual share in the management of the theatres in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and in the Haymarket. 


*He afterwards suppressed the passages in which his annoyance was most 
apparent. 
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arch of contemporary letters generously proclaimed him heir app cent 
to the throne. Thus heartened, Congreve set about the composition of 
his third comedy, the famous Love for Love. 

While he was writing it, however, the affairs of the Theatre Royal, 
then the only playhouse in London,’ fell into sad disorder, which ended 
in a split between the patentee managers and their leading actors, headed 
by Betterton. The seceding players obtained a special license from Will- 
iam III, and constructed a new theatre within the walls of a tennis-court 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. At Easter, 1695, the enterprise was inaugurated 
with the production of Love for Love, which, with Betterton as Valentine, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle as Angelica, and Doggett as Ben, scored an almost un- 
exampled success, and placed Congreve easily first among the dramatists 
of the day. Two years elapsed before he followed up this success with 
another, in a different line of art. The Mourning Bride is now remem- 
bered mainly because Dr. Johnson overpraised a single speech in it; but 
for more than a hundred years it was one of the most popular of English 
tragedies. 

Mr. Gosse has shown that The Mourning Bride was produced early in 
1697. Just a year later (March, 1698) appeared that famous invective, 
Jeremy Collier’s Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage. On the subject of “profaneness” Collier’s ecclesiastical 
prejudices led him to weaken his case by many trivial and ridiculous 
cavillings; but on the side of immorality he may be said to have under- 
stated rather than exaggerated. Into the controversy which ensued Con- 
greve entered late and reluctantly, with a long pamphlet entitled Amend- 
ments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect Citations. Its tone and tem- 
per were unfortunate; but the writers who pronounce it an unmitigated 
blunder are perhaps judging it by modern canons of taste rather than by 
those of the seventeenth century. 

We shall have to consider later whether the moral atmosphere of Con- 
greve’s comedies can be justified, or must be condemned, or (as Lamb 
would persuade us) ought simply to be ignored. Meanwhile, we may note 
that Congreve’s impenitence under the scourge of Collier was evidently 
unaffected. He was not seeking, by bluster, to dissemble a conviction of 
sin; for the moral atmosphere of his next and last comedy, The Way of 
the World, was neither better nor worse than that of its predecessors. In 
The Old Bachelor and Love for Love there are, indeed, one or two pas- 
sages of greater verbal grossness than any which we find in The Way of 
the World, but that is simply attributable to the higher animal spirits of 


1The theatre in Dorset Gardens existed, indeed, but had almost fallen into 
disuse, except for opera. 
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the two plays. In point of verbal decency or indecency The Way of the 
World is very much on a level with The Double-dealer, which preceded 
Collier’s attack by more than four years; while in the total absence of any 
standard of rectitude, or even of merely conventional honor, all four plays 
are entirely of a piece. There is thus no sign either of repentance or of 
bravado in the post-Collier comedy. Comedy, for Congreve, meant a pic- 
ture of society observed from a standpoint of complete moral indiffer- 
ence; and if the public chose to quarrel with that standpoint, why, then 
they should have no more comedies. 

I would not, however, be understood to imply that the scant success 
of The Way of the World (produced in March, 1700) was due to a moral 
reaction in the public mind, consequent on Collier’s rebuke, or that Con- 
greve ceased to write simply because he realized that the spirit of the age 
was against him. The effect of Collier’s diatribe was not nearly so im- 
mediate and startling as it is sometimes represented to have been. It did 
not prevent the success of Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle, produced in De- 
cember, 1698, while the air was still full of echoes of the pamphlet war; 
and the immense popularity of Farquhar’s The Constant Couple, pro- 
duced only three or four months before The Way of the World, proves 
that the public was in no unreasonably squeamish mood. The Constant 
Couple, indeed, was still at the height of its success when The Way of the 
World was produced ; and it may perhaps be conjectured that the fashion 
of the moment set toward Farquhar’s lighter, airier humor, in contradis- 
tinction to Congreve’s more elaborate embroidery of wit. 

I believe, however, and shall try to show later, that the cool reception 
of The Way of the World was probably due in the main to purely tech- 
nical reasons. Congreve’s statement in his Epistle Dedicatory that “but 
little” of the play “was prepared for that general taste which seems now 
to be predominant in the palates of our audiences,” might at first sight 
seem like an allusion to a change of heart begotten by Collier’s influence ; 
but the context shows that he has in mind, not a moral reaction, but a 
preference for what he considers coarse and overcharged character-draw- 
ing. As years went on, and the comedies of Steele, with the later works 
of Farquhar, took possession of the stage, Congreve may very well have 
felt that the public mind was veering away from that attitude of moral 
indifference which was to him the great condition-precedent of comedy ; 
and this feeling may have combined with his natural indolence, and his 
lingering resentment over the reception of The Way of the World, to deter 
him from again tempting fortune in the theatre. But it would almost 
certainly be a mistake to attribute the silence of his later years to any 
one cause, and most of all to see in it a direct result of Collier’s onslaught. 
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Whatever the reason, Congreve’s career as a dramatist was now at an 
end. Except a masque called The Judgment of Paris, an opera, Semele, 
and an adaptation of Moliére’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac in which he 
collaborated with Vanbrugh and Walsh, he did nothing more for the 
stage. Until his death, nearly thirty years later, he lived the life of a 
well-to-do gentleman’ of literary tastes and of a sadly impaired constitu- 
tion. He was a constant martyr to gout in all its insidious forms, includ- 
ing painful and tedious affections of the eyes. Moreover, even before he 
reached middle age, he had grown very fat; so that the spectacle of his 
later years has more than a touch of that physical grotesqueness which so 
often afflicts us in the personal chronicles of the eighteenth century— 
probably because that age was less careful than our own to dissemble its 
uglier aspects. His literary reputation remained very high. He was the 
peer and valued friend of Swift, Addison, Steele, Arbuthnot, Gay and 
Pope. His cheerful and equable disposition made him acceptable in 
every society; he was on good terms with both political parties and all 
literary cliques. To him Pope dedicated his translation of the Iliad, a 
distinction dukes might have envied; and, as Mr. Gosse happily puts it, 
“Not Mrs. Blimber merely, but every lover of letters, might wish to have 
been admitted, behind a curtain, to the dinner of five at Twickenham, on 
the 7th of July, 1726, when Pope entertained Congreve, Bolingbroke, Gay, 
and Swift.” 

In the latter years of his life—that is to say, when he was well ad- 
vanced in middle age—he became a constant guest in the household of 
Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, the eccentric daughter of the great 
Duke. To her he left the bulk of his fortune, and to Mrs. Bracegirdle 
only two hundred pounds—no doubt on the scriptural principle that to 
her that hath shall be given. His apparent desertion of the actress-friend 
to whose beauty and genius he owed so much has been often and severely 
commented on; but in such matters it is wise to withhold judgment until 
we know all the circumstances; whereas here all is empty conjecture. 
Congreve died on January 19, 1729, and a week later was buried with 
great pomp in Westminster Abbey. The Duchess of Marlborough erected 
the monument over his grave, and is said to have kept his memory alive 
in her household by nursing and tending a figure of wax or ivory made in 
his image. Serious biographers accept the legend, but it is probably an 


*Mr. Gosse has, very justly in my opinion, attempted to vindicate Congreve 
against the reproach of vanity or affectation in saying to Voltaire that he was 
to be regarded “simply as a gentleman who led a life of plainness and simplicity.” 
He probably meant that his literary achievements, whatever their value, were now 
things of the distant past, and had ceased, as it were, to be part of his present self. 
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absurd misunderstanding or misrepresentation of some very trivial 
fact. 

The fate of Congreve’s plays in their novelty was, on the face of it, 
paradoxical, and calculated to beget in him a contempt for the public 
judgment. He very well knew that The Double-dealer was a far maturer 
effort than The Old Bachelor, and that The Way of the World was a much 
finer piece of work than Love for Love. Yet The Old Bachelor and Love 
for Love were triumphantly successful, while The Double-dealer and The 
Way of the World were comparative failures. Whether he actually formed 
such a resolve or not, it would certainly not have been surprising if, after 
the cool acceptance of the play illumined by the exquisite creation of 
Millamant, he had vowed, as Genest says, “to commit his quiet and his 
fame no more to the caprices of an audience.” 

Yet, had he been able to look into the matter with dispassionate pene- 
tration, he might have found the public judgment not so very capricious 
after all. Many theories have from time to time been advanced to explain 
why the curve of success ran so directly counter (it would seem) to the 
curve of merit; but the main and sufficient reason, I think, was a purely 
technical one. For the immediate success of a new play, the one thing ab- 
solutely needful is clearness of construction. An audience cannot endure 
to have its attention overtaxed in a futile effort to follow the windings 
of a labyrinthine intrigue; and that was precisely the task which, in The 
Double-dealer, and to a less degree in The Way of the World, Congreve 
had imposed upon his public. In both cases he rashly essayed to write 
a “well-made play,” without possessing the rudiments of what was then 
an undiscovered, or at any rate an unimported, art. 

We must not forget, of course, that the accepted dramatic formula 
or ideal of that age was widely different from that which is now dominant. 
Unity of action, or at any rate of theme, is to our mind indispensable in 
any play which pretends to rank as a work of art. The dramatist seizes 
upon a crisis in the lives of his characters, states its conditions, and fol- 
lows its evolution to an end, comic or tragic, ironic or sentimental, as the 
case may be. We start from a state of calm which contains in it the cle- 
ments of a dramatic conflict; we see these elements rush together and 
effervesce; and we watch the effervescence die back again into calm, 
whether it be that of triumph or disaster, of serenity or despair. No dra- 
matist of the smallest skill will introduce a character that is wholly un- 
necessary to the advancement of the action, or a conversation that has 
no bearing on the theme. In a second-rate order of plays, indeed, a cer- 
tain amount of “comic” (or sentimental) “relief” may be admitted; but 
even if, for instance, a pair of young lovers is suffered to lighten the 
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gloom of a tragic story, an effort is always made to weave them into the 
main fabric and give them an efficient part in it. This conception of a 
play as the logical working-out of a given subject has had for its neces- 
sary consequence the total abandonment of the old five-act convention. 
The main crisis of which the action consists falls naturally and almost 
inevitably into a series of sub-crises, to each of which an act is devoted. 
Five acts are still the limit which can scarcely be exceeded in the three 
hours to which a representation is confined ; but a four-act distribution of 
the subject is far commoner, while three acts—a beginning, middle, and 
end—may almost be called the normal and logical modern form. 

In Congreve’s day, on the other hand, the dramatist’s problem was, 
not to give his action an organic unity, but to fill a predetermined mold, 
so large that one action seldom or never sufficed for it. The underplot, 
therefore, was an established institution; and sometimes a play would 
consist of two or three loosely interwoven actions, so nearly equal in ex- 
tent and importance that it was hard to say which was the main plot and 
which the underplots. The result of this mingling of heterogeneous mat- 
ters was to render doubly difficult the manipulation of a complex intrigue. 
Audiences, indeed, were not so exacting on the score of probability as they 
now are. But though they would accept a good deal that we should now 
reject as extravagant, they wanted to understand what they were accept- 
ing; and that they could not do when a chain of events demanding close 
and continuous attention was being constantly interrupted by the humors 
and intrigues of subsidiary characters. Both from internal and external 
evidence, we can see that Congreve’s keen intellect was dissatisfied with 
the loosely knit patchwork play of the period. In the preface to The 
Double-dealer he says: “I made the plot as strong as I could, because it 
was single; and I made it single, because I would avoid confusion, and 
was resolved to preserve the three unities of the drama.” In the preface 
to The Way of the World, again, he complains of the spectators “who 
come with expectation to laugh at the last act of a play, and are better 
entertained with two or three unseasonable jests, than with the artful 
solution of the fable.” These remarks show a technical ideal far in ad- 
vance of his time; but whenever he essayed to realize that ideal, he met 
with misfortune; partly because his manipulative skill was inadequate to 
the tasks he set himself, partly because the five-act form, forbidding con- 
tinuity and concentration, unduly handicapped what skill he possessed. 

William Archer. 


(To be completed in the next number) 





THE POETRY OF JESUS 
III. 


MORE CONCERNING THE POETRY OF HIS WORDS 


Jzxsus belongs to the poets because his chief appeal is to the reason of 
the heart—to the emotions and not to the intellect. He communicates 
power rather than knowledge. His chief purpose is to move the heart, not 
to instruct the mind. This purpose places him with the poets, the 
revealers, the immortal prophets of mankind. 

But how does he stir the emotions, how waken the heart? He follows 
the method of the poet: he flings before us the objects and events that 
will seize on the imagination. Yet he never gives the bare fact; but gives 
the fact with its halo of emotional significance, spiritual beauty. He 
knows the method of the masters. He avoids vague general exhortation: 
he is specific, spirited, picturesque. Yet he never fatigues with descrip- 
tion, but sketches the thing with a few strong strokes. Hear his vivid 
words: “Give not that which is holy to the dogs”: “Kxfock and it shall 
be opened to you”: “Let not your right hand know what your left hand 
doeth”: “Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” Notice 
that Jesus, with the instinct of the artist, never stops to talk about the 
emotion he would awaken, but tells the incident or pictures the object 
that will kindle the emotion. He makes us see the thing: he is concrete, 
picturesque, and so he stirs the heart. 

Everywhere the dramatic imagination lights up his parables. With 
what power these little dramas rise to their perfect climax! Recall the 
Good Samaritan, with its searching question, “Who was neighbor to him 
who fell among thieves?” Recall the Rich Fool, with its knell of doom, 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee!” In the Good 
Samaritan, Jesus strikes the notes of life and time: in the Rich Fool, 
he sounds the chords of death and eternity. 

And in all these vignettes, how swift and easy is the craftsman’s 
stroke! Note the Attic parsimony of expression, where the phrases are 
as frugal of word as the later etchings of Whistler are frugal of line. 
Bold are the poetic figures of Jesus. With a sudden word or phrase he 
seizes the attention, rouses the imagination: “Let the dead bury the 
dead” : “If these should hold their peace, the stones would cry out.” The 
words break forth like the clear notes of a bugle. When Jesus would 
prophesy the overthrow of the world-spirit, he crowds the thing into one 
majestic simile—“I saw Satan fall as lightning from heaven.” And when 
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he would brand the Pharisees, he does the thing with one unsurpassable 
metaphor that lies forever burning against their name—“whited sep- 
ulchres.” Not Milton’s priests that are “blind mouths,” not Shakespeare’s 
crowns that are “gilded perturbations,” has the terrific energy and im- 
port of this phrase of the Galilean poet. Indeed, fragments of his sayings 
are flying over the world as a shorthand of thought. Only Shakespeare 
(and he is not so compact nor so primitive) has given us so rich a literary 
currency—so many phrases that mint human ideas for all time, phrases 
that are inevitable like carnations and crystals. 

Jesus enforces a principle by seizing on definite and radical images, 
the mark of the poetry of intensity. He had the poet’s art that makes 
common things speak vividly the spiritual facts of our existence. The 
tree of evil fruit is not merely ignored: it is hewn down, and hewn at the 
root: nor is it left to rot—it is cast into the fire. The man who sets his 
hand to the plough of the kingdom might think that to hold on was quite 
enough, but this is not enough: he is told that he must not even look 
back. Again, the rich do not have mere difficulty in entering heaven; 
they seem shut out: “It is easier for a camel to go through the needle’s 
eye than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God.” And the men 
of the New Life are figured not merely as willing servants, but rather 
as eager servants standing through the long night watches with robes 
upgathered in their hand, with lamps trimmed and burning, all ready to 
spring to the door at the first knock of the returning Master. 

The earnestness of Jesus leads him ever to take the positive ground. 
He sees the Kingdom of heaven “taken by violence.” We are not merely 
to avoid evil: we are to press mightily toward the good. Touched with 
tragic terror are many of the images of Jesus dealing as he does with the 
moral choice, the choice that is the hinge of destiny. He can brook no 
wasted hour: in this urgent business of the soul, only the dead have time 
to bury the dead. Nor must there be trifling with evil: “If thy hand or 
thy foot offend thee, cut them off and cast them from thee.” He does 
not say simply, “Bear the cross”: he says, “Take up the cross.” The 
disciple does not merely bear some burden laid upon him: he seeks oppor- 
tunities for burden-bearing. 

Consider this command, “Take up thy cross and follow me.” Long 
use has dimmed and dulled the power of this and the many other sayings 
of the Master. It is a command that has come to mean little to us be- 
yond a polite conformity to custom ; yet it is weighted with solemn mean- 
ings. It signified in that early day an invitation to obloquy and death. 
It was as if one now should say, “Follow me to the gallows: accept the 
scowls of priests, the sneers of politicians, the hootings of crowds, the 
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paragraphic spears of editors—follow me up the steep steps of the scaf- 
fold, pull the black cap down over your eyes, tighten the hangman’s noose 
around your neck, and then drop down to death.” Still in the face of 
all the tragic import of these words of Jesus, how touched with lyric 
beauty is his tender assurance that his “yoke” is easy and his “burden” 
light! The same intensity of utterance is seen in his antitheses, as when he 
says, “Till Heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” Here, in impressive balances, 
the minute yodh and tittle of Hebraic script are weighed against the 
eternity of heaven and earth. 

So there is not only a delicate beauty in the words of Jesus, but also 
an artistic severity of expression. He is always intense, yet always 
restrained. He has no wasted word, no needless image, no riot of emotion, 
no efflorescence of Oriental fancy. Dante does not have more severity of 
style. Every utterance has the modesty of nature, the instinctive breed- 
ing, the artistic reserve. The Man of Galilee was in deadly earnest; and 
earnestness tends to sweep away the gargoyle and leave the naked beauty 
of the column. He had the grand style—the power to say a significant 
thing with rigid simplicity of expression. 

But the first requisite for noble utterance is character. So in the 
words of Jesus we feel the tremendous personality that backs them up. 
Therefore men said that “he spoke as one having authority.” Jesus, like 
every great artist, had sincerity, sympathy and reverence. A genius must 
not only see and feel: he must also adore. 

There was, perhaps, no great originality in some of the images used 
by Jesus: some of them existed in the folklore and scriptures of his time. 
Still his words carry a power unknown to the words of other men. There 
is a livingness in them as tho’ they sprang from secret wells at the world’s 
centre. While others were looking at the shell of a thing, he seized it 
by the pulsing heart. Jesus, like Shakespeare, snatched up from life 
and book whatever would serve the purpose of his great ideas. But he 
never fails to give to his borrowings a literary finish and a grace of 
spirit that make them all his own. 

It is sometimes claimed that Jesus drew much of his wisdom from 
Hillel of Babylon and Philo of Alexandria, two wise and beautiful spirits. 

If this claim is true, then tell me why these two men left the world 
cold, while the Galilean poet touched the world with fire? Hillel, although 
choked by cords of tradition, was the loftiest figure in the school of the 
rabbis. Yet only two of his sayings seem worthy of the lips of Jesus: “Do 
not judge your neighbor until you have stood in his place”; and that other 
saying, “What is unpleasing to you, do not do to your neighbor. This is 
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the whole Law: all the rest is commentary.” Here Hillel is negative where 
Jesus is positive: Hillel gives us in silver what Jesus gives us in gold. As 
for Philo, he had the Greek subtlety but not the Greek restraint. When he 
offers one of the keys of conduct, he says, “If a man would become noble 
and good, let him show himself well-pleasing unto God, to the universe, 
to nature, to the laws, to wise men, and let him repudiate self-love.” 
Note here the waste of words, the colorless style; and compare this dull 
redundancy with the vivid paradox with which Jesus drives the idea home 
to the world’s heart: “He that finds his soul will lose it, and he that 
loses his soul for my sake shall find it.” Here the thing is said, and said 
forever. 

Again, in the Sermon on the Mount, the longest and stateliest dis- 
course of Jesus, the grapes that gave the wine of his vintage were some- 
times gathered from the old vineyards; but the wine was of his own 
making and was sweet with the fragrance of his own spirit. Out of the 
Rabbinic lore Jesus chooses certain significant truths often buried and 
lost in the verbiage of the elder teachers. But as he works them over into 
a new creation, he uses the poet’s method: he selects, he recombines, he 
throws in light and shade and color, giving the old ideas a new flight and 
fire. Everywhere he crams into words the utmost marrow of meaning 
with the least possible waste of expression. Only a keen literary crafts- 
man could give these weighty matters this final imperishable shape, 
could pack them in this portable form for the long voyage of time. Jesus 
lifts the worn and pedagogic into the peerage of poetry. He changes sand 
into pearl; he turns cloud into rainbow. 

There is also a fine concision and unity of vision in every utterance 
of Jesus, whether beatitude or parable. Compare his “Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled,” with 
the elaborate eloquence of Isaiah: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters; and he that hath no money, come, buy and eat; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without money and without price. Wherefore do ye 
spend money for that which is not bread? and your labor for that which 
satisfieth not?” But Jesus is never so concise as to conceal thought and 
kill feeling: he is never so verbose as to weaken thought and weary the 
attention. His Parables and Beatitudes have the beauty of the psalms 
and prophecies without their misty outline and lack of artistic unity. 

The story of the Prodigal Son finds an analogue in Hosea. But how 
different the forms of utterance! In Jesus the story is an arrow that goes 
straight and clear to the target. In Hosea it is a stream that wanders 
through green places and loiters by blossoming banks before it reaches 
the sea, Jn Hosea we hear the voice of the Lord’s passionate love for his 
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rebellious people—his beloved Ephraim. Through the last of the seven 
movements of the prophecy, sounds the anguish of the divine yearning— 
the grief of the father over the incorrigible son. It is a long drama mixed 
with monologue, the Lord swaying between the strong winds of tender 
memory and of holy indignation. But finally after many tribulations, we 
hear above the tumult the piercing and repentant cry of Ephraim: “What 
have I to do any more with idols?” And it all ends with a soft lyrical 
epilogue, a confession of the wisdom won from stern experience: 
“Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? 
Prudent, and he shall know them? 
For the ways of the Lord are right, 


And the just shall walk in them: 
But transgressors shall fall therein.” 


Now, in the parable of the Prodigal Son all this elaboration of Hosea is 
compressed into a brief story touched with a new and vivid beauty. Even 
if Jesus sweeps his images out of the ancient scripture, still they are all 
fused by the fire of his spirit into a beautiful and artistic whole—the 
story of a wandered prodigal come back from the empty husks that he 
took for happiness. Here is the poet’s theology, and the poet’s way of 
telling it. How simple its message, how sweet its humanity! 

Again, in Ezekiel, we have the promise that the wandered sheep shall 
be delivered out of all places where they have been “scattered in the 
cloudy and dark day.” ‘They shall be brought to their own land and 
fed “upon the mountains of Israel, by the rivers.” The promise goes 
eloquently on, catching up a hundred idyllic and poetic details. Jesus 
condenses all this into the straight-going parable of the One Lost Sheep. 
The ornate overplus is swept away, and the significant fact of it all is 
struck into relief with a few words that live forever in the memory of 
men. 

Jesus does not give us the ornate eloquence of David, who sees the sun 
like “a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and rejoicing as a strong 
man to run a race.” Nor does he speak of the high God as covering him- 
self with light as with a garment and stretching out the heavens like a 
curtain. He does not use the elaboration of Isaiah, who describes the 
last days with glowing color: “Moreover the light of the moon shall be 
as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be seven-fold, as the 
light of seven days, in the day that the Lord bindeth up the breach of his 
people and healeth the stroke of their wound.” Jesus speaks of this glory 
with an austere simplicity: “Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the Kingdom of their Father.” There is no more impressive figure 
in literature—“the righteous shall shine forth as the sun.” 
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So we can say that the ideas of Jesus were original, just as the morn- 
ing is original—the new morning woven each day out of the old air 
and light and color of the universe. Nor were his ideas of any one school 
of thought, but of all schools. He speaks in the language of universal 
man, because he was the voice of the all-inclusive Spirit. He swept into 
a vibrant and radiant unity the fragments of Earth’s broken and scat- 
tered revelation—the wisdom of the practical that was China, the long- 
ing for self-effacement that was India, the delight in the sensuous that 
was Greece, and the mystic aspiration toward the Eternal that was Judea. 
“Gather up the fragments that nothing may be lost”—this is Confucian. 
“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself”—this is Hindoo. 
“The body is more than raiment”—this is Greek. “The life is more than 
meat”—this is Hebraic. And to all these elements he added the fire of his 
own spirit, the delicacy and energy of his own sovereign genius. 

Man’s soul was contrived to be the lofty dwelling of truth; so every 
man is forced to open to truth when she comes at the appointed hour. He 
will recognize and receive her, as he receives the messenger that comes 
with the signet-ring of the king. Jesus is ever bringing the authentic truth 
to each of us. He appeals to the reason of the heart: “What man is there 
of you who if his son ask a fish will he give him a serpent?” He appeals 
to worldly prudence: “Which of you intending to build a tower sitteth 
not down first and consulteth the cost?” How unerringly he presses close 
to the pain and unrest of the world: “O Jerusalem, if you had known the 
things that belong to your peace!” Whatacry . . . a cry that has in 
it the Virgilian sense of tears in mortal things, the pathos of the day that 
is dead, the pain of the might-have-been and the never-to-be. 

There is sometimes in the words of Jesus a terrific majesty of utter- 
ance. Recall him in that fateful hour in the Temple, overthrowing the 
tables of the money-changers, replying to scribe and Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee who take counsel how they may ensnare him in his talk. He is 
not now the young prophet with the mild eyes, the soft, serious words: he 
is not the Lamb, but the Lion, of God. The thunders of a mighty poetry 
are in his words as he hurls his seven denunciations against the hypo- 
crites. 

We read of the world’s orators whose periods and perorations moved 
the souls of men as waves are moved by the great winds of the sea. De- 
mosthenes clamored against Philip; Antony railed against Brutus. And 
from the marble arcades of the Forum among the Seven Hills flashed the 
rebuking eloquence of Cicero: “How long, O Cataline, will you abuse our 
patience?” And in the great Hall of William Rufus, where the centuries 
have witnessed the crowning of thirty kings, the ancient arches of Irish 
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oak still resound with the sea-surge of Burke’s rolling declamation against 
Warren Hastings: 

“I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanors. I 
impeach him in the name of the Commons House of Parliament, whose 
trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the English nation, 
whose ancient honor he has sullied. I impeach him in the name of the 
people of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert.” 

Lofty are these philippics, yet how weak are they beside the denun- 
ciations of Jesus that strip and excoriate the Pharisees! Once on the 
Mount he had showered his eight blessings upon the pure in heart. 
Now in the gilded court of the Temple he calls down the eight woes 
upon the doctors and elders, the betrayers of the people. We see them 
cowering and raging behind the pillars of the porticos. With emphasis 
mounting on emphasis, swelling at last into the terrific climax, eight 
times he hurls his denunciations, words that burst hot from his heart, 
like stones from a volcano: 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up 
the kingdom of Heaven against men. . . . Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tense make long prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater damna- 
tion. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte; and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than yourselves. Woe unto you, ye blind 
guides, which say, Whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is 
a debtor! . . . Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law—judgment, mercy, and faith. Ye blind 
guides, who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the ouside of the 
cup and of the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess. 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous. And say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers 
with them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be witnesses unto 
yourselves, that ye are the children of them which killed the prophets. 
. . . Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the dam- 
nation of Hell?” 
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What beautiful rage against iniquity! anger without parallel, an 
anger from which earth and heaven shall flee away. In these terrible 
words we hear the judging God thundering from his throne the decree 
of eternity. Yet through this voice of more than mortal eloquence 
sounds a:cry of pity for man, sounds the agony of wounded love. Demos- 
thenes pleaded for Greece, Cicero pleaded for Rome, Burke pleaded for 
India; but Jesus pleads for Humanity. 

At the last there rushes into his words a strain of piercing pathos. 
He remembers Jerusalem, and his long desire to make her a holy city, 
a city of friends. Piercingly tender his cry: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 

. . how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” 

But there are many passages giving sweeter and softer strains, as 
when he throws a romantic color over life, telling how each man is 
called to his great moment of decision. Shall he sell all his possessions to 
buy the field that holds the hidden treasure? Measured by the worth 
of this field, all a man’s gains and glories are but the flying litter of 
the street. Again and again Jesus calls us to this poetic adventure in 
quest of the beautiful ideal. 

And with what tenderness he declares that his coming kingdom shall 
be a great wedding-festival, when at midnight, at the end of days, there 
shall go forth a cry, “Behold, the Bridegroom cometh!” Here are sug- 
gestions of beautiful mystery and poetry—hints that each sundered soul 
is to find its one God-given mate at last. Then, too, may there not 
here be wonder beyond wonder? For where the Bridegroom is, will there 
not also be the Bride? Will not Christa appear with Christus? When 
the Divine Man comes forth in his bridal kingdom will not the Divine 
Woman be shining at his side? 

Jesus never touches the thought of the end of the world save with 
words colored with high poetic seriousness. In his parable of the Sheep 
and the Goats we have a dramatic compression of our earthly life into 
a brief spectacle of judgment. We see the two multitudes, one passing 
to the right hand and the other to the left hand of the King. Nothing 
in all poetry surpasses the dignity and humanity of this little drama. 

The story of the coming of the Son of Man in the last days is all 
one rapid outline of a vast poem of pity and terror. The Son of Man 
shall appear—not from a humble manger, for he shall come as “the 
lightning that lighteneth out of one part under heaven, shineth unto the 
other part under heaven.” No hero of romantic story was ever described 
with such poetic splendor. 

The destruction of the world order, following on his coming, is also 
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pictured in terrific images. It shall be like the all-destroying flood of 
Noah that swept cities and peoples to their doom. It shall be like the 
destruction of the lawless and luxurious people of Sodom when fire 
rained from the darkening heaven. All terrible is the ruin waiting to 
rush upon this self-seeking world of men. In that day of reckoning let 
no one seek to save his worldly goods. Solemn and awful will be the 
separations: “There shall be two men in a bed: one shall be taken and the 
other left. Two women shall be grinding at a mill: one shall be taken and 
the other left. Two men shall be in the field: one shall be taken and the 
other left.” And in that day shall the righteous shine forth “as the sun 
in the Kingdom of the Father.” 

But there is another aspect of the world drama, another labor for 
the Poet Conqueror. “The hour cometh,” he cries, “in which all that 
are in their graves shall hear my voice and shall come forth: they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” In this moment of vision the 
divine Deliverer felt himself to be the lord of life and death, knew him- 
self to be the Voice of the Law that creates the worlds and spins them 
forth to circle on the void. Innumerable generations of men have gone 
down into the old hush of death. The thunders of the tempest can 
shatter all silences but one—the grave. The clamors of the centuries can 
disturb all quiets but one—the quiet of the dead. Yet a voice is coming 
that shall break this iron repose. 

The Poet-seer beholds the long ages of history all curdled into the 
brief drama of an hour; and he sees himself as the hero of the pageant. 
I seem to see the vision of his mind. At the sound of his voice, the 
green turf is broken in a thousand valleys of the dead, and the tomb- 
stones are shaken from their ancient places. Little children come forth 
from little graves under the friendly trees. Unknown multitudes arise 
from sunken tombs, and historied heroes come forth from escutcheoned 
sepulchres. Kings and the sons of kings sweep by in jewelled armor, 
Catacombs and pyramids belch out their dim inhabitants. Pharaohs and 
Cesars and Sultans rise with their swords red with the rust of blood. 
The plains of Ilium and Marathon, all the battle-fields of the world, 
grow suddenly alive with the pale hosts of returning warriors. Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Carthage and Nineveh give back their misty multitudes. 
Millions come trooping from the sands of Sahara, from the marshes of 
the Campagna, from the hollow caves of Ellora, from the Druid moors 
of Britain, from the cryptic mounds of Mexico. 

None are forgotten—whether they sleep in sculptured tombs or in 
nameless graves long trodden down by the feet of the heedless genera- 
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tions. The spaces of the continents cast forth their dead, and the 
caverns of the seas yield up their myriads. And now the trumpets sound 
from the four ends of the world, and the dim millions are lifted as a 
driven dust, whirled upward on the wings of whirlwind to the heavens, 
to the judgment and just reward of the Last Day. 

So pass before us in a few brief strokes the outlines of an immense 
drama that dwarfs every other drama of time to a mere tumult of ants 
in the corner of a forgotten field. 

But it is in the Apocalypse that we hear the last words of the Lyric 
Christ, words spoken from the. luminous cliff of eternity. Mystical and 
majestic are his messages: “I am the Alpha and the Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end. Unto him that is athirst I will give of the fountain 
of the water of life freely. He that overcometh shall inherit these 
things; and I will be his God and he shall be my son.” 

And his words whisper also of the beautiful bridals in the Marriage 
Mystery of the heavens. It is the final invitation to all hushed and 
chastened lovers who bear the white ideal in their hearts. Like a wind 
of celestial music, the words sound over the barren world. Soft, soft are 
the whispering chords: “The marriage of the Lamb is come and his 
Wife hath made herself ready. . . . Blessed are they who are bidden to 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. The Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come.’ 

. . And he that overcometh and keepeth my words to the end, . . . 
I will give him the Morning Star.” 


Edwin Markham. 


THE LOVE SINGER 
I sina of Love, dreaming the world may know 
Something of that pure beauty that I feel ; 
I sing of passion till the senses reel 
With the full rhythmic volume and overflow 
Of my own being; and then, soft and low, 
I sing of mystic visions that reveal 
God’s mirrored eyes in Love’s—His visible seal 
Set in the dust for all who come and go. 


But of Love’s final secret, being wise 
I do not sing,—Love’s terrible demand 
To lay his jewels for a sacrifice 
Upon the Spirit’s altar. . . . Through the land 
Should I go singing that, with unveiled eyes, 
Hardly a soul would even understand ! 
Elsa Barker. 





THE TURKISH QUESTION 


Some states are important factors in the world’s history because of 
the fertility of their soil, others because of the spirit of their people and 
their contributions to civilization, others because of their geographical 
location. In this latter class is Turkey. Planted upon the flank of 
commerce between Europe and Asia, it has attracted a degree of attention 
out of all proportion to the service which it has rendered. At intervals, 
during a considerable portion of medieval and all modern history, the 
Turkish question has occupied the center of the stage in European di- 
plomacy. The treaties of Karlowitz, in 1699 ; Passarowitz, in 1718 ; Jassy, 
in 1774; Kutchuk Kainardji, in 1794; Bucharest, in 1812; Adrianople, 
in 1829; Unkiar Skelessi, in 1833; Paris, in 1856; San Stefano, in 1878; 
and Berlin in 1880 were unsuccessful attempts to solve a question which 
in its very nature is a difficult one. The control of the Bosphorus can 
never be a matter of indifference to the commercial powers of the world. 
Therefore, the Turkish question will continue to be an important one 
as long as Constantinople continues Turkish. 

What has caused the Turkish question to assume an acute form so 
frequently is the prevalence of Turkish misrule. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has at various times shown either a lack of ability or a lack of in- 
clination to furnish reasonable protection to life and property. A dis- 
regard of the primary purpose for which governments are instituted, in- 
stead of being the exception, was the rule in Turkey. A condition of 
misgovernment bordering upon anarchy had become chronic. The army 
which was supported as a means of protection was used mainly as an 
instrument of oppression. The following is an illustration of the uses 
to which it was put and of its value as a guardian of rights and liberties. 
I quote from the work of M. Dragonof on Macedonia: “At the end of 
July, 1905, a company of soldiers, accompanied by numerous bashi- 
bazouks, encountered near the village of Ressovo, caza of Tikvesh, the 
band of Dobri Dascaloff, numbering eighteen men. After a fight lasting 
ten hours the band took advantage of the night to disperse. 

The bashi-bazouks and the soldiers then threw themselves on the vil- 
lage of Ressovo, and set about destroying it by fire and sword. Scenes of 
unheard-of savagery took place, which the pen is powerless to describe. 
Bashi-bazouks and soldiers sprinkled the houses with paraffin, and all 
who came out were received with rifle shots and thrown back into their 
blazing houses. An old woman of seventy, named Dena Stavreva Di- 
korska, severely wounded by a shot, was thrown into the flames and burnt 
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alive. A young shepherd, taken and bound, suffered the same fate. The 
woman Eftima, who had succeeded in escaping to a certain distance, 
was killed by a shot, and her corpse brought back and thrown into one 
of the fires. Soon the flames spread to all the house, the carnage increased 
everywhere; all the houses were first looted and women and children 
thrown from the windows; then these palpitating bodies, still throbbing 
with life, were thrown into the blazing houses. The bashi-bazouks amused 
themselves by getting together groups of fugitives, drenching them with 
petroleum and making bonfires of them.” 

Such was the insecurity of property that industries did not develop. 
The productive capacity of the country was but a small percentage of 
what it should be. But the expenses of running the government had to 
be met. The taxes on what property there was were therefore very high, 
and the antiquated system of collecting them was such that the opportuni- 
ties for graft were so alluring that a considerable part of those collected 
never reached the treasury. And of the part that did nearly all was ex- 
pended for unproductive purposes, such as army, navy, spies, imperial 
household, etc., and but a very small proportion for such productive pur- 
poses as internal improvement, education, and public health. The 
expenses of government were therefore practically a dead weight to be 
carried by an already impoverished community. It is, therefore, not at 
all surprising that the government was continually on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. So great was the insecurity of property because of unrestrained 
violence, an arbitrary system of taxation and corrupt courts, that consider- 
able of the incentive to accumulate property was taken away. This 
would inevitably result in diminishing the resources from which taxes 
could be collected. Where taxes exceed ten per cent. of the income, the 
tendency is to withdraw rather than increase investments, particularly 
if in return for that tenth the taxpayer receives practically nothing. 
Though Turkey has one-third the area and population of the United 
States, she has less than one-twelfth the commerce. In addition to the 
handicap of an almost ruinous system of taxation, her commerce has also 
to struggle with the handicap of a lack of means of communication. The 
Turkish Government under the old régime made no serious effort to build 
or encourage the building of roads, and without roads, it is useless to 
expect commerce or industry to flourish. Whether or not commerce “fol- 
lows the flag” it certainly follows the road-builder. But the road-builder 
is not only the advance agent of commerce and industry, he is the advance 
agent of civilization as well. 

If national isolation were any longer possible, this short-sighted 
economic policy upon the part of the Turkish Government would have 
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concerned merely the Turkish citizens. Even the failure of the govern- 
ment to protect life and property would be a matter which concerned 
them alone. But national isolation is now merely a theory, to which 
there is nothing in the external world which conforms. The interests of 
every part of the world are becoming so bound up with every other part 
that a waste of human life and energies in one part affects not merely 
the sentiments, but the interests of other parts. Improved means of 
transportation and of conveying intelligence have brought it about that 
the fate of no part of the world is a matter of indifference to the rest. 
It was, therefore, to be expected that the powers of Europe most im- 
mediately concerned would make some attempt to adjust the Turkish 
situation to the necessities of changed conditions and bring it some- 
what more nearly into harmony with its environment. The legal justi- 
fication for this, apart from treaty, was the protection of their own citi- 
zens. It is to be regretted that this interference had frequently been 
more with a view to gaining advantage for the intervening State than 
to improving conditions. Russia has intervened from time to time during 
the last two centuries, and so far as can be seen the controlling idea was 
to leave things bad enough to furnish an excuse for further interventions. 
In other words, Russia seems to have felt that the control of the Bos- 
phorus was her legitimate inheritance and that whatever means would 
assist in bringing her into this inheritance were legitimate means. Her 
aim was Russification rather than purification. Her ultimate purposes 
were so thinly veiled behind the avowed purpose of protecting the mem- 
bers of the Greek church that the concert of Europe would not approve 
of her acts. It was this distrust of her aims that led England to wage the 
Crimean War and later to join the rest of Europe in forcing Russia to sub- 
mit the Turkish question to the Conference of Berlin. At this confer- 
ence, Russia was diplomatically isolated and the treaty of San Stefano 
was thoroughly revised in the interests of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. But this principle, though applicable as against Russia, did not 
seem to be of universal application, for it did not prevent England from 
taking Cyprus or Austria from taking Bosnia and Herzegovina as a re- 
ward for their services. 

Hitherto, the real difficulty in the way of any thoroughgoing attempt 
at a solution of the Turkish question has been that no plan presented has 
squared with the ideas held by the European powers as to their interests in 
the premises. Absorption by Russia would threaten England’s line of 
communication with India, and whatever threatens England’s line of 
communication with India touches England at a spot where the nerves 
are particularly sensitive and near the surface. And neither England 
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nor Russia could agree to absorption by Austria, because this would 
threaten England to almost the same extent as the other, and would re- 
move from Russia the expectancy which she has so fondly hoped would 
some day be hers. Of late years, Germany has also taken a lively inter- 
est in emphasizing the fact that the Turkish question could not be solved 
without consulting her and in so arranging matters that, if a clinic must 
come, she would be permitted to carry away some of the choice souvenirs. 

Under these circumstances, the prospects of settling the question by 
intervention, whether by one power or a coalition of powers, were slim 
indeed. The former would threaten the balance of power in Europe 
and the latter are almost never effective. The plan agreed upon by Russia 
and Austria at the Muerzsteg Convention is a very good illustration of 
the ineffectiveness of joint interventions. The plan adopted at this con- 
vention included the reorganization of the Turkish gendarmerie by for- 
eign generals “in the service of the Ottoman Imperial Government” and 
the presence of Russian and Austrian agents in Macedonia whose duty 
it should be to report to their embassies at Constantinople the condition 
of affairs in the three vilayets. Some pious talk was also indulged in 
about the reform of the judicial system and other reforms. Whether or 
not it was ever intended that anything of consequence should be accom- 
plished is doubtful, but that nothing of value was accomplished is certain. 
The “reorganized” gendarmerie was too weak to cope with the situation. 
Yet when Earl Grey, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, made the 
eminently practical suggestion that the strength of the Turkish army 
in Macedonia be very materially decreased and that the money thus saved 
be expended in increasing the strength of the gendarmerie, the proposi- 
tion was at once opposed by Austria and Russia—though the latter ad- 
mitted that “in principle” it was correct. The excuse given for not adopt- 
ing it was that the Sultan would object and that Germany would sup- 
port his objection and that under these circumstances the Sultan could 
not be coerced. 

With a reactionary bureaucracy in control of the Turkish Government 
bent upon maintaining themselves at whatever cost to the welfare of the 
state, and little hope that any real reform would result from foreign 
intervention, the chances of any genuine reform seemed so slight that a 
solution of the problem appeared to be remote if not hopeless. Neverthe- 
less, the need of it seemed so apparent that one could hardly believe that 
the status quo could be continued forever. 

In the midst of these unpromising conditions, when all seemed dark 
as midnight, a star of hope appeared. A movement was begun with a 
determined purpose to better conditions. This movement was not from 
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without but from within, ie., a movement by the Turks themselves 
looking toward such a reform in the Turkish State as to make it worthy 
of the allegiance and love of its citizens and enable it to justify its 
existence as a body politic. This movement has been styled the Young 
Turk movement, which though it had been forming for several years did 
not crystallize into a definite, vigorous and effective organization until 
two years ago, Though ideas of this sort make way very slowly unless 
backed by an organization, it is not hard to see why, in this case, there 
should have been some hesitancy and delay about organizing. The at- 
mosphere in Turkey was not such as to make it probable that an organiza- 
tion having for its purpose the application of corrosive sublimate and 
chloride of lime to the existing régime would thrive. The organization 
was, therefore, effected in Paris by Turks and Armenians who had been 
banished for political reasons. Some of these were men of force who had 
been prominent in official circles in Turkey. 

The organization called itself the Committee of Union and Progress. 
To them it was clear as the noonday beam that no reform of real value 
could be introduced and operated while Abdul Hamid retained his power. 
Hence their programme included as a preliminary his dethronement and 
the establishment of a parliament. They kept in touch with the situation 
in Turkey as best they could, but, out of a decent regard for the happiness 
and well-being of their coadjutors at home, it was expedient that they 
exercise a great deal of care in their correspondence. They did, however, 
succeed in starting a ferment in the army, which they saw clearly must be 
their objective point ; for while the army remained loyal to the Sultan all 
hope of deposing him was vain. In this task they were assisted by Turk- 
ish ladies, who because of the social customs of the country could work 
without being suspected, and by the fact that many of the officers and 
soldiers had not received their pay. 

In July, 1909, Enver Bey openly declared his adherence to the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, and in the same month Niazi Bey raised 
the standard of revolution and declared for a parliament and equality of 
races. Abdul perceived that his hold upon the army was slipping and 
asked his Vizier to deal with the situation. Not anxious to assume the 
responsibility, this official called the Sultan’s attention to the fact that 
the situation was one to be dealt with by the Minister of War. But instead 
of following this advice, the Sultan proceeded to deal with the matter 
himself. And in dealing with it had recourse to his favorite instruament— 
espionage. He sent out forty spies to spy upon the army and then other 
spies to spy upon these spies. This was a fatal mistake. The army 
resented the imputation, and nearly the whole of the third army corps, 
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which had its headquarters at Salonica, espoused the cause of the Commit- 
tee and demanded a constitution. The Sultan’s first impulse was to beat 
them into submission by the aid of his Asiatic corps, as the European 
corps could not be defended upon for the purpose. But when the ques- 
tion was submitted to the Fetva Eminé, the judicial authority correspond- 
ing to the jurisprudentes of the Roman Empire, it was decided that the 
sacred law forbid Moslems to make war upon Moslems. 

After this decision, there was but one thing to do. The Sultan bowed 
to the storm. He sent for Kutchuk Said and Kaimil Pasha to form a 
new cabinet. Both these men were favorable to constitutional government, 
had previously been mistrusted by the Sultan’s government and forced to 
seek the protection of the British flag and were known to be favorable to 
British institutions. On the 22d of July an irade was issued declaring 
that a parliament would be summoned, and on the 26th the Sultan was 
sworn by the Sheik-ul-Islam to respect the constitution and accord to his 
subjects equality before the law. 

The constitution to which he swore obedience was the Midhat consti- 
tution promulgated in 1876, but soon after allowed to fall into “innocu- 
ous desuetude.” It is a decidedly liberal one, containing most of the 
provision found in the ordinary bill of rights. It provides for freedom 
of speech and of the press; for personal liberty and protection of property 
rights; for equality of taxation; and, in short, contains a recognition of 
the civil rights usually recognized in liberal constitutions. It provides for 
a parliament consisting of two houses—a senate and chamber of deputies. 

Though nominally the Sultan sanctioned all these reforms, his ap- 
proval was not sincere and he at once went to work to nullify their ef- 
fect and re-establish the old régime. As a prerequisite to the success of 
his scheme, the winning back of the army was essential. This he proceeded 
stealthily to do with the aid of the priests. The means used was an ap- 
peal to religious fanaticism. Though a shrewd man in many respects 
he failed to properly gauge the temper of the people and particularly the 
hold which the Young Turk movement had upon the army. This can, 
however, be readily understood when we recall that his whole system of 
government had been such as to make it impossible for him to get any 
really reliable information as to what was going on in the minds of his 
subjects. The close censorship of the press had prevented it from becom- 
ing a mirror of public sentiment, and hence his information was filtered 
through the palace clique or brought directly by spies whose promotion 
depended largely upon the character of information they brought. It 
was, therefore, such as they supposed would be pleasing to him and im- 
press him with the value of their services, with but a minor regard for the 
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facts. For these reasons he was as ignorant of the real thoughts of his 
people and as helpless in regard to finding them out as is the Czar of Rus- 
sia. It is the price which monarchs pay for the privilege of governing 
through a bureaucracy. 

Relying upon his misinformation as to the loyalty of the army, the 
Sultan caused a mutiny to break out on April 13, 1909. This taxed the 
patience of the Young Turk party past the point of human endurance. 
Forbearance had now ceased to be a virtue and heroic remedies must be 
applied. Chefket Pasha began his march upon Constantinople with the 
third army corps. His march was executed with masterly military skill, 
and within ten days he was in control of the city. This time it was deter- 
mined that palliatives were useless, that the deposition of Abdul Hamid 
II was the prerequisite to the establishment of a successful reform 
government. The surprising thing is the degree of deliberation and self- 
control manifested by the Young Turk party. If ever a situation justi- 
fied political vengeance this was one; and if ever a monarch had forfeited 
his right to the protection of the law and to leniency, Abdul Hamid II 
had. But, instead of proceeding unceremoniously to sever the intimate 
connection between Abdul’s head and his body, as might readily have been 
expected, Chefket Pasha, who was in complete control of the situation, 
caused to be submitted to the Sheik-ul-Islam, the following question: 
“What becomes of an Imam who has destroyed certain holy writings and 
who has seized property in contravention of the Sheri; who has committed 
cruelties and ordered the assassination or imprisonment of exiles without 
justification by the Sheri; who has squandered the public money; who, 
having sworn to govern according to the Sheriat, has violated his oath; 
who by gifts of money has provoked internecine bloodshed and civil war, 
and who is no longer recoginzed in the provinces? 

Answer of the Sheik-ul-Islam : “He must abdicate or be deposed.” 

Upon receiving this answer they forced Abdul Hamid II to abdicate 
and placed his brother on the throne. Abdul is confined as a political 
prisoner, not in Constantinople, where he might again appeal to the 
reactionary and fanatical instincts of some of his subjects, but in Mace- 
donia, where he is isolated from all whom he might influence against the 
constitutional régime. In sparing his life, a degree of clemency was 
shown not manifested by France or England under somewhat similar but 
less aggravating circumstances. By some, this clemency has been attrib- 
uted to religious reverence for the Sultan as the head of the Mohamme- 
dan church, but from what I can learn of the character of those in control 
I am inclined to think that political expediency rather than religious 
superstition was the determining factor. 
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There is little upon which to base a conclusion as to the governing 
ability of the new Sultan Mohammed V, as during most of his life he has 
been a political prisoner. But we get a rather favorable impression of 
him from the following interview given by him upon entering office: 


My voice had been silent for thirty-three years but the voice of true conscience 
has never been stilled. You ask me what I think of the situation in modern 
Turkey as I find it to-day after the political resuscitation of long years. I will 
tell you that though shut up here I have contrived, feebly perhaps, to keep in 
touch with the march of progress of the outside world. The few partisans who 
have been loyal to me through the dark days of adversity are aware that from 
my earliest years, while faithful to the precepts and teachings of the Koran, 
I have been an advocate of constitutional charters and parliamentary institu- 
tions. From this opinion I have never deviated. I hold it to-day as strongly as 


I did when a young man seeking to imbibe the knowledge of Western civilization 
and its methods. 


However, it matters not so very much what his governing ability 
may be, as he will not have a chance to do much governing. The govern- 
ing will be done by parliament, unless conditions should render a dicta- 
torship necessary. Unless the Young Turk party is overthrown, of which 
there is no immediate prospect, we need not look for any very great 
amount of power being exercised by the Sultan or the palace clique. There 
is upon this point a certain sensitiveness on the part of the powers that 
be, which is not altogether difficult to understand. 

The task of the young Turks is by no means an enviable one. They 
have undoubtedly made civilization debtor unto them by bringing to an 
end the reign of Abdul “the Damned.” But they have at the 
same time assumed the responsibility for establishing in Turkey a gov- 
ernment which will be able to justify its existence by the service it renders 
to its own citizens and fulfil its obligation to other states, which is, 
under all the circumstances, no small undertaking. In order to appreciate 
the difficult nature of their task, it is necessary to recall that they must 
provide for the governing of over twenty million people representing a 
greater diversity of race, language and religion than can be found in any 
other empire of equal size. For the performance of this difficult task, they 
have inherited a bankrupt treasury, a realm impoverished by taxation, 
industries in a backward state of development, a people ignorant because 
no means of enlightenment have been furnished or permitted them by 
their government, an electorate a very small percentage of whom have 
any knowledge of the workings of parliamentary government, a scarcity 
of officials familiar with anything except fawning, corruption and graft, 
foreign relations of a most intricate and delicate nature, an army with a 
shattered esprit de corps, a navy fit for neither use nor ornament. 
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Whether under these conditions, which could hardly be more un- 
promising, a parliamentary system of government is workable remains 
to be seen. The Young Turks have upon their hands a task the difficulty 
of which is commensurate with that of “making bricks without straw.” 
In order to get a hint of the probable make-up of a Turkish parliament 
and the difficulty of securing unity of action through such a body, we 
need but observe the facts as to the elements into which the electorate 
which will choose the parliament is divided. According to the most ac- 
curate estimates available, the Turkish electorate consists of 5,000,000 
Arabs, 2,850,000 Turks, 1,050,000 Greeks and Bulgarians, 700,000 Bos- 
nians and Serbs, 650,000 Arnaouts, 650,000 Kurds, 500,000 Greek Or- 
thodox Christians, 450,000 Armenians, 350,000 Jews, 100,000 Protes- 
tants, 100,000 Circassians, 100,000 Jenkana. 

During the short time they have been in control, the Young Turk 
party has shown remarkable political ability as well as moderation. The 
revolution has produced what is necessary to all successful revolutions—a 
great man. In Chefket Pasha, the Young Turks have not only a man of 
military genius but a man of statesmanlike instincts as well. The 
men who have combined both these qualities in so high a degree have been 
rare in any country or in any age. His qualities eminently fit him for 
the work in hand. 

There is as yet no convincing evidence of concerted action to impede 
the progress of the new government, though it is feared in some quarters 
that the Young Turks are too friendly to England and take too kindly 
to English and American institutions. While it is too early to expect 
statistical evidence as to the effect of the change on economic conditions, 
there is, however, to their credit the lopping off of considerable useless 
expenditure, a reduction in the army of spies, marked improvement in 
the direction of freedom of speech and of the press, a sincere attempt to 
remedy defects in the system of taxation and a cessation in the massacres 
which have hitherto shocked the moral sense of mankind. Obedience to 
law is now encouraged by the government, order is maintained and crime 
punished. During the brief period of its rule, the new government has 
been forced to deal with a number of troublesome questions in their for- 
eign relations in which they have uniformly shown tact and a statesman- 
like grasp of the situation. The continued success of the Young Turk 
régime is “a consummation devoutly to be wished,” as it offers a solution 
of a question which has for centuries baffled Europe and been a source 
of humiliation to the civilized world. Vive la Young Turk. 

Edwin Macey. 
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In April, 1906, the San Francisco earthquake brought to the United 
States its greatest emergency relief problem. Three hundred thousand 
people were rendered homeless. Two days after the earthquake, Edward 
T. Devine, General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City, was already en route from New York to San Francisco, 
the special representative of the American Red Cross, to take charge of 
the relief work in the stricken city. 

On December 27, 1908, Messina and Reggio were overthrown by the 
greatest earthquake of modern times. Two hundred thousand people 
were killed. The relief problem, within a few seconds from the time of 
the first shock, had already become one to stagger the world. Ernest T. 
Bicknell, formerly head of the Chicago Bureau of Charities, was execu- 
tive head of the reorganized American Red Cross. He went to Italy as 
our leader in the Italian relief work. 

When that earthquake came to Italy, a little woman, Miss Katharine 
B. Davis, of Bedford, N. Y., whose work it is to reform female criminals 
in the Bedford Reformatory, was at Syracuse. The stampeding effects 
of the earthquake were overwhelming. But within a few hours Miss 
Davis had cabled to America for money for the sufferers; within a few 
days she had a rough-and-ready organization of relief going in Eastern 
Italy. Before the earthquake she had been unknown. Within a week 
or two she had rounded up a section of that chaos in eastern Sicily so 
effectually as to be generally known. And, to make a long story short, 
to-day all those who worked on the earthquake relief know about the 
wonderful little American woman who “got things done,” who provided 
work for the workless, who developed a registration system, even if she 
didn’t know Italian, and who founded and set going an orphan asylum, 
and so forth, and so forth. 

The foregoing are conspicuous events of recent years that have sent 
important emergency calls to “social workers” to make good. The three 
persons who responded are exceptionally well-trained workers, but back 
of them, and shoulder to shoulder with them, has grown up during the 
last decade a small army of specialists in charitable and civic work, 
“the militia of organized philanthropy,” as Governor Hughes has called 
them. 

Let us suppose that to-day, or in the future, some American city is 
stricken by a calamity of fire, earthquake or flood, with great destitu- 
tion and loss of life. San Francisco taught the nation and the Red 
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Cross a lesson. To-day, Mr. Bicknell, the executive of the Red Cross, 
would have power to call upon charity organization societies in the 
United States to furnish to him at once a certain proportion of the 
trained workers of the societies’ staffs. At San Francisco the value of 
United States soldiers was especially demonstrated. Mr. Devine called 
upon a few charity workers from the East, who co-operated splendidly 
with those of the western shore. But in future calamities the value of 
the organized “militia of philanthropy” will be evidenced. In the cases 
of those who may be drafted almost at an hour’s call from charity organi- 
zation societies, it will mean largely only a transference of their work, 
and not a fundamental change in the nature of their activities. 

This provision for future calamities is but one of the many outgrowths 
of organized charity. Perhaps the most striking thing about present- 
day philanthropy is that it is so rapidly becoming organized, all along 
the line. Both “organization” and “philanthropy” have to-day a two- 
fold connotation. “Organized” charity in the individual means the corre- 
lation of the individual’s knowledge and opinions into a conclusion which 
leads him to act wisely and efficiently. “Organized” charity in the com- 
munity is that form of aid to the destitute which similarly takes cog- 
nizance of all causes and all resources, and acts so far as possible for the 
permanent betterment of the community. 

The word “philanthropy” also has a double meaning. (1) The act 
of giving to those in need. (2) The act of doing for those in need. But 
the word “philanthropist” has become associated with the giver, rather 
than with the doer; especially with the liberal giver. For the “doers,” 
for those who aim in various ways to reduce the destitution and suffer- 
ing of the poor, no one wholly satisfactory name has been coined. They 
call themselves social workers, or in the realm of the relief of destitu- 
tion, sometimes charity workers; sometimes even sociologists. 

Philanthropists and social workers are becoming specialists. The 
“hit-or-miss” age is passing away. It is nowadays obvious that givers 
of huge gifts are bestowing millions less impulsively. Most philanthro- 
pists have their charity secretaries. Mr. Rockefeller gives to the General 
Education Fund and to Chicago University, among scores of other re- 
cipients, because the investments will pay in the levelling-up, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, of hundreds of thousands of lives. Mr. Carnegie 
gives his libraries for similar reasons. Mrs. Sage establishes the Russell 
Sage Foundation, for the general betterment of social conditions, puts it 
in charge of a committee of cool-headed men and women, and gives 
the trustees a roving commission for the practical uplift of humanity. 
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To be sure, occasionally munificent gifts shoot suddenly into vision 
with meteoric brilliancy, establishing, for instance, institutions dupli- 
cating well-organized efforts already in the field. A home for prisoners’ 
children, for example, might be founded, which would be harmful in ar- 
bitrarily bringing together a group that has no reason for being thus 
conspicuously separated from their relatives. In all probability orphan 
asylums or homes for children already make adequate provision for the 
emergency. A fund for the widows of persons dying within a certain city 
district might be established, barring out the widows of other districts, 
even though the fund might not be more than partially called upon. If 
these hypothetical cases seem far-fetched, be assured that in the past 
large funds have been left under conditions that were at least equally 
“queer” and hindering. 

But the leading givers of huge sums to-day say to the man-with-a- 
scheme, “Write me in detail just what your plan is. What will your 
plan do? When can it be done? How much will it cost? Is somebody 
else going to do it if I don’t? Has it ever been done? Will it have the 
same value ten or twenty years from now? Who will manage the enter- 
prise if I give the money?” In short, the philanthropist of to-day tends, 
not to ask, “Will this raise a lasting monument to my goodness, and to 
my love of my fellow-man?” but, “Will this pay as an investment in 
human lives, raising the efficiency and the joy of life of the community 
or of society in general ?” 

As for the “social worker,” he is no accident, but a product of social 
evolution. Just as the modern philanthropist with the social conscience 
is taking the place of the old-time charity-plunger, so the social worker 
is replacing the old-time “charity worker.” The social worker may be 
in charity work, but the viewpoint has changed. A generation ago charity 
meant practically the relief of the destitute individual or family. The 
aim was to restore to health and to self-support. The agents of charity 
societies, associations for the relief of the poor, etc., were drafted, largely 
untrained, from other occupations or from domestic duties at home. 
Their attention was centred upon the pain and the suffering of the 
“case.” Immediate causes of the destitution before them seemed the 
true reasons for poverty. Liquor, gambling, laziness, illness, and human 
depravity were causes of poverty. It seemed even possible to figure out the 
percentage of each cause in producing poverty. 

To-day there are still applicants for charity, and the causes on the 
face of the applications seem still those of a generation ago. Destitution, 
illness, accident, or “just down-and-out.” But the viewpoint of the one 
who brings help has changed. The social worker’s viewpoint makes the 
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individual-in-want a unit in a community in which there are some 
things wrong, because the unit is in poverty. 

The social worker therefore must understand social conditions and 
social tendencies. He may be working on the case of Antonio Vincenza, 
in a tenement on the East Side, but what he really is working on is the 
problem of the congestion of population running 1078 human beings 
to the acre in that particular block. The social worker may be arrang- 
ing for the admission of John Donlin to the state hospital for consump- 
tives at Raybrook, but what he is really revolving in his mind is the 
gigantic question of what to do with 30,000 annual cases of tuberculosis 
in New York City, while the beds in hospitals and sanitariums in the 
entire State number only about 2,800. 

His chief solicitude is for hundreds of thousands whom he does not 
know. The twenty-fifth annual report of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society stated that “at the end of nearly a quarter century the 
central council of the society made a careful review of its work, for the 
purpose of determining its future policy. The conclusion was reached 
that its greatest opportunity for service in the future lies in organizing 
the forces of the community, public and private, for the permanent im- 
provement of social conditions; that while no less attention should be 
given to the care of individual families in their homes, its most effective 
work is to remove, as far as is possible, the conditions which make these 
families needy.” 

This is the new view of charity, making it as wide as every effort for 
the reasonable betterment of social conditions. Charitable societies have 
been seeing that while they placed Jones on his feet, other Joneses con- 
tinued to slip down. It became apparent that while a necessary thing to 
do is to help up the Joneses that fall, a still wiser thing to do is to check 
all possible forces that are knocking the Joneses down. 

Hence the emphasis upon the prevention of poverty, a phrase that 
admits of a thousand illustrations. The social worker sees that the crip- 
pled or “played-out” tramp must be helped, and that not the tramp’s na- 
ture, but child labor, or railway trespass, or an industrial accident, or 
early homelessness are causes underlying his present vagrancy; that 
prisoners should be reformed rather than punished, and that discharged 
convicts should become good artisans, not outcasts; wages should be in- 
fluenced by a normal and rational standard of living and not by an 
arbitrary estimate of what the employer can afford to pay, or what the 
employee can eke out an existence on. It is better to protect machinery 
than to provide pensions in poorhouses for paupers. It is better to make 
the child efficient in childhood than to supplement by private and public 
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charity the precarious and semi-miserable existence of the next forty 
years of the inefficient, unskilled adult. 

The instances might be multiplied ad libitum. In short, with ef- 
ficiency born of knowledge and experience, the social worker becomes a 
social doctor. Poverty becomes obviously a social disease. Free will is 
debatable, but the fact of the influences of heredity and social environ- 
ment upon human beings seems incontestable. Poverty comes to seem 
in large measure the result of injustice done to the individual by society, 
of which the sufferer is one unit. To cure poverty, eliminate one by 
one the social conditions destructive to man’s best life. Charity to-day is 
an effort made to remedy that injustice. 

In the older charity, the goodness of the doer was emphasized. The 
new charity tests the efficiency of the deed. The question is not, “Who did 
it?” but “What was the result?” This is naturally a harder test, because 
goodness can be the absence of badness, but efficiency cannot be simply 
the absence of failure. 

The social viewpoint is the motive, efficiency the instrument, in the 
administration of modern philanthropy. Efficiency is based on training. 
Training, in the older charity, was gained as the apprentice learned his 
trade, in the work. Training to-day is still in most instances learned 
in the harness, but the viewpoints and the methods of the work are 
different. In many instances, however, the training of to-day in con- 
structive philanthropy is had in one of the four schools of philanthropy, 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, or St. Louis. 

The “school of philanthropy,” which eleven years ago sounded much 
like a paradox, has amply justified itself in New York. It was estab- 
lished in 1898 by the Charity Organization Society, with an attendance 
of twenty-seven persons, representing eleven States. The programme of 
the first year was a forecast of many following years. Private charities ; 
the care of families in their homes; care of dependent and delinquent 
children; public charities; care of the dependent sick; public depart- 
ments; the delinquent: such were some of the subjects. The experiment 
of the first year was made permanent. Succeeding years added topics, 
such as the juvenile court; backward: and defective children; tenement 
house reform; the prevention of tuberculosis; charitable finance; child 
labor; parks and playgrounds; standards of living. 

In time, to the summer course was added a winter course of nine 
months, with affiliation with Columbia University, and an opportunity 
to obtain academic credits. In November, 1904, Mr. John S. Kennedy, 
who had given the United Charities Building as a centre for New York 
City’s charitable activities, gave a permanent fund for the perpetuation 
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of the summer and winter schools of philanthropy. In 1907, Dr. S. M. 
Lindsay, former Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico, was ap- 
pointed director, and several associate directors now assist him. The 
classes number nearly one hundred in the winter and approximately 
seventy in the summer. 

The winter classes are recruited largely from college graduates, set- 
tlement workers, volunteer workers who have had some experience, but 
who need the longer theoretical and practical training of one year or 
even two. The summer courses, which are shorter, are restricted to ex- 
perienced workers, and offer a six weeks’ review of modern social condi- 
tions relating to the poor. The lecturers, winter and summer, are special- 
ists in their fields. For the most advanced school work, a bureau of 
social research has been established. Studies have already been made, of 
permanent value, of the salary loan business in New York City ; the treat- 
ment of inebriates in New York City; the cost of burial among the poor 
in New York City; opportunities for employment for the handicapped ; 
a study in methods and practical results of case treatment in the New 
York Charity Organization Society ; and the training of social workers. 

What of the school’s graduates? Statistics recently compiled show 
that they have strong tendencies to go into charity organization work, 
partly because the school is under the auspices of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and because emphasis is naturally laid upon that kind of 
work. Nevertheless, there is an increasing tendency among the grad- 
uates to take up other forms of social betterment work, and the charity 
organization society often becomes the gateway through which many of 
the school’s graduates pass into special positions of responsibility in chari- 
table and civic lines; in private organizations and public institutions, 
or on boards or commissions. 

The organized militia of philanthropy needs its commissioned of- 
ficers, its commanding officers, its generals. As modern charity has 
grown, those now in the forefront of the charitable and civic work of the 
country have either risen from the ranks, or have come over into chari- 
table and civic work as a profession from allied fields. But more and 
more the schools of philanthropy are sending out their graduates. The 
schools are becoming the West Points of the philanthropic service. 

In Chicago there is an excellent school of civics and philanthropy. 
Under the direction of Graham Taylor, special emphasis is laid upon 
civics and psychology. There is also a department of social research. In 
the winter of 1907, twenty-five students concentrated their investigations 
upon the causes of juvenile delinquency, methods of probation, and in- 
stitutional care. 
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In Boston there is a school for social workers, affiliated with Harvard 
University and Simmons College. Special attention in this school is given 
to class-room discussion of social conditions. In St. Louis, a small but 
hardy school of philanthropy has developed in the face of a conservatism 
not unexpected in cities where the ideas and methods of organized charity 
are less familiar than in the East. 

Have the schools of philanthropy been successful? Can they apply 
their efficiency tests to themselves? The friends of the schools say “Yes,” 
enthusiastically ; impartial observers say, “In large part”; even doubtful 
critics concede the theoretical value of training schools. The managers 
of the schools feel that while the training of social workers is a necessity, 
the experimental period of the schools has not yet passed. Forecasting the 
future, there are visions of large professional schools, “schools of social 
economy.” 

Is the profession of social worker recognized? At a dinner at the 
University Club, tendered by Mr. Robert W. DeForest, president of the 
Charity Organization Society, to half a hundred leading business and 
financial men of New York City two years ago, he said: “Gentlemen, I 
have invited you to this dinner this evening on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Charity Organization Society of this city, to meet 
a number of the executives and heads of leading charity organization 
societies throughout the country. The gentlemen with whom you are 
dining are captains of social work. They might have gone into business 
or into finance and they would have been successful. But they have 
chosen another field. The financial emoluments are not so great, 
but they have the great satisfaction of doing a work that they 
know must be done, a work that is noble and that concerns us all very 
directly. Let us recognize the captains of social work, and stand shoulder 
to shoulder with them for the betterment of social conditions in this 
country.” 

Cast your eyes where you will, and you will note the results of this 
developed social conscience that leads to the manifestations of our twen- 
tieth century community altruism. The muck-raking period brought 
forth the graft-hunters. The insurance investigations clarified, in large 
measure, the conscience of large corporations. Investigation of municipal 
finances has led to the establishment in New York City and more re- 
cently in Philadelphia and in other cities of bureaus for municipal 
research. The Russell Sage Foundation finances the most complete socio- 
logical investigation of a city that has ever been made, in the “Pitts- 
burg Survey.” Boston plans a gigantic co-operative levelling-up of the 
city’s civic, business and charitable activities, from now until 1915, when 
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the United States is to be invited to come to Boston, not to see perfection, 
but to see what can be done when a whole city gets together. 

Social movements must have executive officers, social engineers. Al- 
ready the call for the trained worker is greater than can be met. The 
schools of philanthropy are naturally turning into social activities the 
younger workers of to-day, but they will be called to the many tasks that 
are made by the twentieth century. 

The rapid development of the professional social worker only empha- 
sized the striking fact of the newness of social work in general. We have 
come to feel that the housing problem has long been with us, yet the tene- 
ment house department of New York City was established only eight 
years ago. The campaign against tuberculosis has become country-wide 
with the rapidity of a forest fire, yet the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis has but recently held its fifth annual meeting. 
The child labor movement, on a national scale, is but five years old. The 
Consumer’s League is a comparatively new idea. City reform clubs are 
older, but city congestion committees, city planning associations, park and 
playground associations, juvenile court societies, probation commissions, 
a national society for the reduction of vagrancy, a society for sanitary 
and moral prophylaxis—these are some among many movements that 
have but recently started, yet seem already to have the assurance of suc- 
cess. 

It would seem that the twentieth century is to be the century of social 
brotherhood, as the nineteenth century was that of commercial progress. 
In this generation the activities of men and of communities will be 
scrutinized with reference to the social justice. Not so much the rela- 
tion of man to man, as the relation of man to men, will be a leading ques- 
tion. Man will find God in the street, the tenement, the hospital, the 
prison, the government, as well as in the church. 

Similarly, not individual wealth, but community wealth, will become 
the measure of the community’s prosperity. And wealth will mean not 
simply economic wealth, but wealth of leisure, and pleasant work, 
and recreation, and sustenance and shelter, for him that gives his 
best strength in the struggle to earn his bread and that of his 
family. Economic questions will not decrease in importance, but social 
problems will gain in importance. Beside the “economic man” we shall 
consider the “social unit.” Modern charity will become justice for the 
poor. 

So we shall need the social worker, not as a “know it all” but as a 
“do-it-well.” We shall graduate from doing good to doing good well. 
The definition of “good” will be closely allied with the “common good.” 
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We shall need our “social executives,” for social justice will be the prob- 
lem of the century. 

Schools of philanthropy will not be the sole trainers for social work. 
The institutional churches present social problems to their workers; 
colleges and universities are developing courses in sociology, social 
economy, present day problems. Columbia University has a department 
of social economy; the University of Pennsylvania has furnished per- 
haps a dozen men for executive positions of responsibility in New York 
City. Harvard University and Simmons College conduct the School for 
Social Workers, in Boston. Divinity schools are introducing courses 
acquainting “theologues” with the life of the poor and with the social 
problems and relations of the well-to-do. The Methodist Church has a 
committee to spread throughout the denomination the message of the 
importance of knowing social conditions. The Congregational Church 
is developing a similar campaign, an excellent series of social studies, 
based on religious work and history, having been prepared by Dr. Josiah 
Strong. Men’s club in churches “take up” the questions of the day. 
One church in New York City is noted for its socialist clerical leader. 

Yet the schools of philanthropy will undoubtedly be the leading 
training schools, just as the colleges after all are supposed to be the best 
guides to life. Intermittent or voluntary work in social institutions 
tends to develop unsystematic workers, whereas the social worker of the 
future must be par excellence the “business man” or “business woman” 
in the adopted calling. Hence the special importance of the professional 
training. 

O. F. Lewis. 





A MAN OF DEVON 


IV. 
August 4. 

. . For three days after I wrote last, nothing at all happened. I 
spent the mornings on the cliff trying to write, and watching the sun- 
sparks raining on the sea. It’s grand up there with the gorse all round, 
the gulls basking on the rocks, the partridges calling in the corn, and 
now and then a young hawk overhead. The afternoons I spent out in the 
orchard. The usual routine goes on at the farm all the time—cow-milk- 
ing, bread-baking, John Ford riding in and out, Pasiance in her garden 
stripping lavender, talking to the farm hands; and the smell of clover, 
and cows and hay; the sounds of hens and pigs and pigeons, the soft 
drawl of voices, the dull thud of the farm carts; and day by day the 
apples getting redder. Then, last Monday, Pasiance was away from sun- 
rise till sunset—nobody saw her go—nobody knew where she had gone. 
It was a wonderful, strange day, a sky of silver-gray and blue, with a 
drift of wind-clouds, all the trees sighing a little, the sea heaving in a 
long, slow swell, the animals restless, the birds silent, except the gulls 
with their old man’s laughter and kitten’s mewing. 

A something wild was in the air; it seemed to sweep across the 
downs and combe, into the very house, like a passionate tune that comes 
drifting to your ears when you’re sleepy. But who would have thought 
the absence of that girl for a few hours could have wrought such havoc! 
We were like uneasy spirits; Mrs. Hopgood’s apple cheeks seemed posi- 
tively to wither before one’s eyes. I came across a dairymaid and farm 
hand discussing it stolidly with very downcast faces. Even Hopgood, 
a hard-bitten fellow with immense shoulders, forgot his imperturbability 
so far as to harness his horse, and depart on what he assured me was 
“just a wild-guse chaace.” It was long before John Ford gave signs of 
noticing that anything was wrong, but late in the afternoon I found him 
sitting with his hands on his knees, staring straight before him. He rose 
heavily when he saw me, and stalked out. In the evening, just as I was 
starting for the coastguard station to ask for help to search the cliff, 
Pasiance appeared, walking as if she could hardly drag one leg after the 
other. Her cheeks were crimson; she was biting her lips to keep tears 
of sheer fatigue out of her eyes. She passed me in the doorway without 
a word. The anxiety he had gone through seemed to forbid the old man 
from speaking. He just came forward, took her face in his hands, gave 
it a great kiss, and walked away. Pasiance dropped on the floor in the 
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dark passage, and buried her face on her arms. “Leave me alone!” was 
all she would say. After a bit she dragged herself upstairs. Presently 
Mrs. Hopgood came to me. 

“Not a word out of her—an’ not a bite will she ate, an’ I had a pie 
all ready—scrumptious. The good Lord knows the truth—she asked for 
brandy; have you any brandy, sir? Ha-ap-good ’e don’t drink it, an’ 
Mister Ford ’e don’t allaow for anything but caowslip wine.” 

I had whisky. 

The good soul seized the flask, and went off hugging it. She re- 
turned it to me half empty. 

“Lapped it like a kitten laps milk. I misdaoubt it’s straong, poor 
lamb, it lusened ’er tongue pra-aperly. ‘I’ve done it,’ she says to me, 
‘Mums—l’ve done it,’ an’ she laughed like a mad thing; and then, sir, 
she cried, an’ kissed me, an’ pusshed me thru the door. Gude Lard! What 
is’t she ’as done?” . . . 

It rained all the next day and the day after. About five o’clock yester- 
day the rain ceased ; I started off to Kingswear on Hopgood’s nag to see 
Dan Treffry. Every tree, bramble, and fern in the lanes was dripping 
water; and every bird singing from the bottom of his heart. I thought 
of Pasiance all the time. Her absence that day was still a mystery; one 
never ceased asking one’s self what she had done. There are people who 
never grow up—they have no right to do things. Actions have conse- 
quences—and children have no business with consequences. 

Dan was out. I had supper at the hotel, and rode slowly home. In 
the twilight stretches of the road, where I could touch either bank of the 
lane with my whip, I thought of nothing but Pasiance and her grand- 
father; there was something in the half light suited to my wonder and 
uncertainty. It had fallen dark before I rode into the straw yard. Two 
young bullocks snuffled at me, a sleepy hen got up and ran off with a tre- 
mendous shrieking. I stabled the horse, and walked round to the back. 
It was pitch black under the apple trees, and the windows were all 
darkened. I stood there a little, everything smells so delicious after rain ; 
suddenly I had the uncomfortable feeling that I was being watched. 
Have you ever felt like that on a dark night? I called out at last: “Is 
any one there?” Not asound! I walked to the gate—nothing! The trees 
still dripped with tiny, soft, hissing sounds, but that was all. I slipped 
round to the front, went in, barricaded the door, and groped up to bed. 
But I couldn’t sleep, I lay awake a long while; dozed at last, and woke 
up with a jump. There was a stealthy murmur going on quite close some- 
where, like smothered voices. It stopped. A minute passed; suddenly 
came the soft thud as of something falling; I sprang out of bed and 
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rushed to the window. Nothing—but in the distance something that 
sounded like footsteps. An owl hooted; then clear as crystal, but quite 
low, I heard Pasiance singing in her room. 


“The apples are ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh! heigh ho! and ready to fall.” 


I ran to her door and knocked. 
(Our rooms are like this:) 


ORCHARD. 


“What is it?” she cried. 

“Ts anything the matter ?” 

“Matter ?” 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha! Good-night!” then quite low, I heard her catch her 
breath, hard, sharply. No other answer, no other sound. 

I went to bed and lay awake for hours... . 

This evening Dan came; during supper he handed Pasiance a roll 
of music; he had got it in Torquay. The shopman, he said, had told him 
that it was a “corker.” 

It was Bach’s “Chaconne.” You should have seen her eyes shine, her 
fingers actually tremble as she turned over the pages. Seems odd to 
think of her worshipping at the shrine of Bach—as odd as to think of a 
wild colt running of its free will into the shafts; but that’s just it—with 
her you can never tell. 

“Heavenly !” she kept saying. 

John Ford put down his knife and fork. 

“Heathenish stuff!” he muttered, and suddenly thundered out, “Pas- 
iance !” 

She looked up with a start, threw the music from her, and resumed 
her place. 
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During evening prayers, which follow every night immediately on 
food, her face was a study of mutiny. She went to bed early. It was 
rather late when we broke up—for once old Ford had been talking of his 
squatter’s life. As we came out, Dan held up his hand. A dog was bark- 
ing. “It’s Lass,” he said. “She’ll wake Pasiance.” 

The spaniel yelped furiously. Dan swore, and ran out to stop her. He 
was soon back. 

“Somebody’s been in the orchard, and gone off down to the cove.” 
He ran down the path. I, too, ran, horribly uneasy. In front, through 
the darkness, came the spaniel’s bark; the lights of the coastguard sta- 
tion faintly showed. I was first on the beach; the dog came to me at 
once, her tail almost in her mouth from apology. There was the sound 
of oars working in rowlocks; nothing visible but the feathery edges of the 
waves. Dan said behind, “No use! He’s gone.” His voice sounded 
hoarse, like that of a man choking with passion. 

“George,” he stammered, “it’s that blackguard. I wish I’d put a bul- 
let in him.” Suddenly a light burned up in the darkness on the sea, 
seemed to swing gently, and vanished. Without another word we went 
back up the hill. John Ford stood at the gate motionless, indifferent— 
nothing had dawned on him. I whispered to Dan, “Let it alone !” 

“No,” he said, “no! I’m going to see.” He struck a match, and 
slowly hunted the footsteps in the wet grass of the orchard. “Look— 
here !” 

He stopped under Pasiance’s window and swayed the match over 
the ground. Clear as daylight were the marks where some one had 
jumped or fallen. Dan held the match over his head. 

“And look there!” he said. The bough of an apple-tree below the 
window was broken. He blew the match out. 

I could see the whites of his eyes, like an angry animal’s. 

“Drop it, Dan!” I said. 

He turned on his heel suddenly, and stammered out, “You’re right.” 

But he had turned into John Ford’s arms. 

The old man stood there like some great force, darker than the 
darkness, staring up at the window, as though stupefied. We had not 
a word to say. He seemed unconscious of our presence. He turned 
round, and left us standing there. 

“Follow him!” said Dan. “Follow him—by God! it’s not safe.” 

We followed. Bending, and treading heavily, he went upstairs. 
He struck a blow on Pasiance’s door. “Let me in!” he said. I drew 
Dan into my bedroom. The key was slowly turned, her door was flung 
open, and there she stood in her dressing-gown, a candle in her hand, 
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her face crimson, and oh! so young, with its short crisp hair and round 
cheeks. The old man—like a giant in front of her—raised his hands, 
and laid them on her shoulders. 

“What’s this? You—you’ve had a man in your room?” 

Her eyes did not drop. 

“Yes,” she said. Dan gave a groan. 

“Who a 

“Zachary Pearse,” she answered in a voice like a bell. 

He gave her one awful shake, dropped his hands, then raised them 
as though to strike her. She looked him in the eyes; his hands dropped, 
and he too groaned. As far as I could see, her face never moved. 

“I’m married to him,” she said, “d’you hear? Married to him. 
Go out of my room!” She dropped the candle on the floor at his feet, 
and slammed the door in his face. The old man stood for a minute 
as though stunned, then groped his way downstairs. 

“Dan,” I said, “is it true?” 

“Ay!” he answered, “it’s true; didn’t you hear her?” 

I was glad I couldn’t see his face. 

“That ends it,” he said, at last; “there’s the old man to think of.” 

“What will he do?” 

“Go to the fellow this very night.” He seemed to have no doubt. 
Trust one man of action to know another. 

I muttered something about being an outsider—wondered if there 
was anything I could do to help. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I don’t know that I’m anything but an out- 
sider now; but I’ll go along with him, if he’ll have me.” 

He went downstairs. A few minutes later they rode out from the 
straw yard. I watched them past the line of hayricks, into the blacker 


shadows of the pines, then the tramp of hoofs began to fail in the dark- 
ness, and at last died away. 


(Zo be continued) 





BOOKS AND MEN 


SOME BOOKS ON MENTAL HEALING 


THE publication and ready sale, during the past few months, of an 
extraordinarily large number of books dealing with psychotherapy, or 
mental healing, has brought considerable embarrassment to those good 
souls who, in the pulpit, the physician’s office, and the editorial sanctum, 
have been confidently predicting that the “mind cure craze” would soon 
die out. To add to their confusion, signs are multiplying that the medi- 
cal profession, which has hitherto been conspicuous for its opposition to 
the mental healers, is beginning to show a serious interest in their claims. 
Lectures on psychotherapy are being given in medical schools, the sub- 
ject is being gravely discussed in leading medical journals, and here and 
there doctors are adopting psychotherapeutic methods as systematic ad- 
juncts in their practice of medicine. 

Why this should be so is, of course, not at all apparent to the ultra- 
conservatives who, without troubling to look into the matter for them- 
selves, have been characteristically prompt in attacking mental healing 
as a delusion and a fad, with no basis in actuality whatever. In reality, 
it is precisely because mental healing has “worked,” because by its aid 
unquestionable and marvellous cures of disease have been effected, that 
the mental healing cults—Christian Science, the New Thought, ete.— 
have gained such an enormous following. There are to-day, in the 
United States alone, more than eighty thousand ardent Christian Sci- 
entists, and almost as many devotees of the New Thought and minor 
cults. No following as large as this could have been won and held had 
not the leaders of the various movements been able to “point with pride” 
to concrete examples of the therapeutic virtues of their teachings. 

Not, however, that the cures effected have necessarily been wrought 
in precisely the way the mental healers claim. On the contrary, scientific 
investigation, as well as plain, ordinary, every-day common-sense, has made 
it certain that, particularly in the case of Christian Science and the New 
Thought, a mountain of error and delusion has been superimposed on 
the grains of truth which have given vitality to the healing movements. 
Had it not been for the vagaries and extravagances of the Christian Sci- 
entists and the New Thoughters, the importance of psychotherapy might 
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have been generally recognized long ago. Still, it must in all justice be 
conceded that the present growing appreciation among medical men of 
the influence of the mind as a factor in the causation and cure of disease, 
is largely due to the insistence with which the subject has of recent years 
been forced upon their attention by the cult extremists. 

The important thing just now, for physician and layman alike, is to 
obtain a clear insight into the mechanism, possibilities, and limitations 
of mental healing, and for this purpose several recently published books 
may be read with profit, particularly Professor Miinsterberg’s Psy- 
chotherapy,’ and Psychotherapeutics,? a symposium giving the views of 
several American neurologists who have within the past few years been 
making a special study of the principles and methods of psychotherapy. 
Professor Miinsterberg’s book, it must be said, is not the easiest reading 
in the world; there are chapters of a psychological character burdened 
with an involved diction and a technical terminology that must appal 
non-psychological readers. But it has the merit of bringing out in clear 
relief the vital fact of “suggestion” as the motive power through which 
all mind cures are achieved. It is not, to be sure, suggestion that works 
the cure, but it is suggestion that sets in motion the hidden power, the 
“latent energy” possessed by every human being and enabling one, 
when it is properly directed, to overcome many grievous diseases, 
notably diseases of the nervous system, such as hysteria, neurasthenia, 
psychasthenia. 

Moreover, Professor Miinsterberg makes clear the supreme impor- 
tance of recognizing that, powerful as suggestion is, there are diseases 
with which it cannot cope. It cannot mend broken bones, or repair the 
ravages of tuberculosis; it cannot expel the germs of typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, or kindred diseases from the human organism ; it cannot cure 
cancer, or deep-seated affections of the nervous system, such as locomotor 
ataxia. It is because the Christian Scientists and to a large extent the 
New Thoughters—though not the leaders of the latest religious healing 
movement, the Emmanuel Movement—have calmly ignored this, that 
they have exposed themselves to the severest criticism, and have, while 
bringing health to many, done no inconsiderable amount of harm. 

Another point on which Professor Miinsterberg, with good reason, 
lays especial stress, is the fact that nobody is competent to undertake 


‘Psychotherapy. By Hugo Miinsterberg. New York: Moffat, Yard and 
Company. 

*Psychotherapeutics. A symposium by Morton Prince, F. H. Gerrish, J. J. 
Putnam, E. W. Taylor, Boris Sidis, G. A. Waterman, J. E. Donley, Ernest Jones, 
T. A. Williams. Boston; Richard G, Badger. 
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mental healing unless he possesses a trained knowledge of the workings 
of the human mind. During the past twenty-five or thirty years, while 
the faith curists have been holding public attention, a little band of sci; 
entists, working mainly in France, have been patiently investigating the 
exact relationship between mind and body in health as in disease. They 
have discovered, among much else, that the diseases which it is possible to 
cure by suggestion are thus curable because at bottom they have been 
caused by suggestion ; that hysteria, for example, with its weird complex 
of mental and physical symptoms, is the product of emotional shocks 
which, though perhaps forgotten by the sufferer, have nevertheless been 
sufficient to dislocate his nervous system so severely as to bring about 
hysterical disturbances; and that, to be sure of effecting a cure, it 
is necessary, by one means or another, to learn just what the original 
emotional shocks were, and root them out of his “sub-consciousness,” 
where they have found lodgment and persisted as disease-producing 
suggestions. 

There are thus specific counter-suggestions, adverse self-suggestions, 
to be identified and overcome by suitable and equally specific suggestions 
on the part of the psychotherapist. No less important, there is always 
a danger that, unless exactly the right suggestions are given, the patient 
will be harmed rather than helped, and may even develop new and more 
unfavorable symptoms than those for which he sought treatment. For 
these reasons, as Professor Miinsterberg points out, the psychotherapist 
should always be a man well acquainted with the anatomy and physiology 
of the human body, the subtle as well as the obvious phenomena of the 
human mind, and the laws of suggestion. Or, to put it otherwise, psy- 
chotherapy is a business to be undertaken not by the religious enthusiast, 
no matter how sincere and well meaning he may be, but by the psycho- 
logically trained physician. That it has thus far been left almost wholly 
to the religious enthusiast is, of course, not at all to the credit of the 
physician; but, as was said, there is plenty of evidence to-day that the 
doctors are at last beginning to bestir themselves. 

One interesting proof of this is found in the publication of the sym- 
posium, Psychotherapeutics. The authors of this volume are without ex- 
ception American medical men, and their several contributions originally 
appeared as papers read before the American Therapeutic Association at 
its annual meeting last year. The merest glance through their pages 
should be sufficient to convince any one that the “mind cure” has come 
to stay, and that it has at last been put on a soundly scientific basis, free 
from the absurdities and extravagances which, particularly in the case of 
Christian Science, have excited so much contempt and indignation. Two 
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of the writers in this medical symposium—Drs. Prince and Sidis—have 
for years been engaged in the practice of psychotherapy along scientific 
lines, and have done much to demonstrate how and to what diseases it is 
applicable. 

A particularly interesting paper is that by Dr. F. H. Gerrish, of Bow- 
doin College. It ought to go far to correct widespread misconceptions 
with regard to hypnotism. Almost every scientific psychotherapist makes 
use of hypnotism, either for diagnostic or therapeutic purposes, and, as 
Dr. Gerrish shows, in the hands of the competent practitioner it is en- 
tirely free from the dangers popularly attributed to it. Many of these 
“dangers,” in fact, are wholly imaginary; such as the belief that a per- 
son once hypnotized is always at the mercy of the hypnotist; and that 
hypnotism “weakens the will.” As a matter of fact, hypnotism, or to 
be more exact, hypnotic suggestion, is a wonderful instrument for 
strengthening the will, effecting moral betterment, and improving one’s 
health. In the hands of the inexpert it undoubtedly is attended by cer- 
tain risks, though not of the kind the public believes; and it should never 
be practised by amateurs, or for the mere purpose of entertainment. It 
is the platform hypnotist more than anybody else who is responsible for 
the absurd notions and the existing prejudice against the employment 
of a healing agency whose virtues have been proved in thousands of 
cases. Dr. Gerrish’s account of his own experiences with it deserves a 
wide and careful reading. 

I would not have it inferred, though, that hypnotic suggestion is the 
sole agency used by scientific psychotherapists. It is only one of numer- 
ous agencies, described in Professor Miinsterberg’s book and in the sym- 
posium. Some scientific psychotherapists of high standing even go so far 
as to dispense with its use altogether, relying wholly on the power of sug- 
gestion applied in the normal, waking state. A prominent psychothera- 
pist of this type is Dr. Paul Dubois, a distinguished European neurologist, 
whose cures are achieved through what is known as “psychic re-educa- 
tion.” And this brings me to a most important point. Although no one 
should presume, unless thoroughly qualified by psychological and medical 
study, to give mental treatment to persons afflicted with disease, scientific 
research has proved that there are many ways by which every one, pos- 
sessing a working knowledge of the psychology of suggestion, may utilize 
psychotherapy to keep himself in good condition mentally and physically, 
to enlarge his intellectual capacities, and to strengthen the moral side 
of his nature. A large proportion of the recent literature of psycho- 
therapy deals almost exclusively with this phase of the subject, and, even 
though not always scientifically sound, will well repay perusal. 
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Especially is this true of such recently published books as Dr. Dubois’s 
Self-Control and How to Secure it,| the Rev. Samuel McComb’s The 
Power of Self-Suggestion,? Dr. A. T. Schofield’s Nervousness,> and An- 
nie Payson Call’s Nerves and Common-Sense,* a book which should be in 
the hands of every woman. Somewhat less desirable, because marked 
by much looseness and extravagance of thought and language, but still 
containing a good deal of really helpful information, is Mr. Charles F. 
Winbigler’s Suggestion.® 

Of this group of books, decidedly the most important is Dr. Dubois’s 
Self-Control and How to Secure it. Dr. Dubois, as has been said, is an 
eminent neurologist, Professor of Neuropathology in the University of 
Berne, and the author of earlier works of a similarly helpful character, 
such as his The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders and The In- 
fluence of the Mind on the Body. In his present work he lays stress on 
the value of a well-disciplined will and moral stamina as aids in the pres- 
ervation of health. Investigation has shown that it is the weak-willed, 
the morally flabby, who suffer most from such diseases as hysteria and 
neurasthenia, and other diseases having their rise in emotional shocks. 
If the will were under control, Dr. Dubois points out, if the individual 
had trained himself to accept the fortunes of life philosophically, emo- 
tional disturbances would not be able to play havoc with him. 

“Neurasthenia,” Dr. Dubois says plainly, “of which we hear so much 
nowadays, is not a disease that attacks us like rheumatism or tubercu- 
losis; it is the psychic form of human weakness that we owe to our 
natural and hereditary defects, to our badly directed education, to the 
various influences which act upon us during our entire physical and 
mental development. It is not a weakness of nerves such as the word 
‘neurasthenia’ implies; it is, above all, mental debility, and ‘psychas- 
thenia’ is the word to express it.” 

The education of the reason and the will, therefore, as a means of 
overcoming the defects of heredity and environment, and enabling one 
to withstand the disintegrating shocks to which all human beings, as 
creatures of sentiment, passion, and emotion, are exposed, is the theme 


‘Self-Control and How to Secure It. By Paul Dubois. New York: Funk and 


Wagnalls Company. 
*The Power of Self-Suggestion. By Samuel McComb. New York: Moffat, 


Yard and Company. 
*Nervousness. By A. T. Schofield. New York: Moffat, Yard and Company. 
‘Nerves and Common-Sense. By Annie Payson Call. Boston: Little, Brown 


and Company. 
"Suggestion. By Charles F. Winbigler. Washington: Spencer A. Lewis 


Company. 
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with which Dr. Dubois occupies himself, evolving a helpful philosophy 
of life and a constructive system of “psychic re-education.” He does not, 
however, enter as fully as he might have done into the details of cer- 
tain highly important mental therapeutic measures available for “home 
treatment,” more particularly the method of “self-suggestion;” and 
consequently it will be well to supplement the reading of his volume 
by intelligent study of the other books named above, especially the 
Nerves and Common Sense, and Dr. McComb’s The Power of Self- 
Suggestion. 

This last is a book so small and thin that it may easily be slipped 
into the inside pocket of one’s coat. But within its less than half a hun- 
dred pages it contains a body of information far more helpful than 
is to be found in many similar works of greater bulk, and it may appro- 
priately be described as a primer im domestic psychotherapy. Cure by 
self-suggestion, as Dr. McComb concisely explains, “rests upon the funda- 
mental dogma of modern physiological psychology that mind and body 
constitute a unity, that for every thought and feeling, however slight, 
there is a corresponding nervous event. It follows that, within limits, 
as is the mind so is the body. Our thoughts concerning our bodies are 
not inert, dead things; they are living forces that tend to find expression 
in corresponding physical states. This is not a speculation; it is a fact 
established by abundant observation and experiment. . . . We all know 
from experience the power of self-suggestion to originate morbid condi- 
tions. The heart beats automatically; but some night, lying awake, we 
become conscious of its strokes. Should some slight pain in the region 
of the heart supervene at that time, we may, if we are suggestible, leap 
irrationally to the idea that we are suffering from heart disease, and this 
erroneous notion will serve to increase the slight functional irregularity 
through repetition of the idea.” Conversely, intelligent self-suggestions, 
directed to develop sentiments of confidence, assurance, hope, self-con- 
trol, have a distinct preventive value in warding off disease, and even 
have a positive curative value in the case of some extremely common 
maladies, particularly insomnia and worry, which one medical authority 
has described as “the disease of the age.” 

More often, however, treatment by suggestion must be given by 
another than the sufferer himself; and whenever this is the case resort 
should be had not to a non-scientific mind curist but to a physician of 
the type represented by Dr. Dubois and the contributors to the sym- 
posium above mentioned. This for several reasons. The disease to be 
attacked may on examination prove to be not susceptible of cure by 
mental means alone; it may require medication or surgical treatment. 
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The medical psychotherapist can readily determine the true state of 
affairs, and advise the patient accordingly; whereas the non-scientific 
healer, refusing or failing to recognize any limitations to the curative 
power of the mind, will go blindly ahead giving mental treatment until 
perchance the disease has progressed so far that a cure by any means is 
impossible. 

The trouble is. that most people do not as yet appreciate what a tre- 
mendously complicated and delicate agency of healing this psychotherapy 
is. If they did, there would be a rapid falling off in the following of 
the cults, and an equally insistent demand that physicians qualify for the 
use of psychological as well as chemical and physiological medicine. 
There are dangers in all the religious healing movements, even in the 
Emmanuel Movement, and these dangers ought to be clearly apprehended. 
Nor, in the case of Christian Science, are the dangers confined to the 
realm of therapeutics. The Emmanuel Movement, as everybody knows, 
preaches a sturdy, vigorous, hopeful religious philosophy; the New 
Thought is essentially a gospel of cheerfulness and optimism; but Chris- 
tian Science, the most powerful of the three, brings with it a blight in 
the heart as well as the mind. 

As Mr. Frank Podmore says, in his recent Mesmerism and Christian 
Science,’ a luminously informative book which, besides tracing the his- 
torical evolution of Christian Science through the intellectual swamps of 
occultism, contains a careful and candid analysis of its doctrines: “There 
is no place here for any of the passions which are associated with Chris- 
tianity, nor, indeed, for any exalted emotion. There can be no remorse 
where there is no sin; compassion, where the suffering is unreal can be 
only mischievous; friendship is a snare, and the love of man and woman 
a hindrance to true spirituality. There is no mystery about this final rev- 
elation, and there is no room, therefore, for wonder and awe. Here are 
no ‘long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults’; the Scientist’s outlook on the 
spiritual world is as plain and bare as the walls of his temple, shining 
white under the abundant radiance of the electric lamps.” 

And, no less to the point, Mr. Podmore adds: “Whatever good Mrs. 
Eddy may have done in her day—and there can be no question that she 
has brought healing and comfort to many—there is a heavy claim to set 
on the other side of the account. She has inspired her followers with 
her own dread of Animal Magnetism; she has done what she could to re- 
vive in our generation the panic fear which oppressed all Europe for cen- 
turies. . . . The temper of those who believe in Malicious Animal Mag- 


*Mesmerism and Christian Science. By Frank Podmore. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs and Company. 
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netism is the temper of those who tortured and put to the flame thousands 
of friendless old women, and even feeble girls and children, in the name 
of religion and humanity.” 

Small wonder that Christian Science has encountered the bitterest 
opposition. Nevertheless, as such books as Professor Miinsterberg’s Psy- 
chotherapy, the symposium Psychotherapeutics, and Dr. McComb’s The 
Power of Self-Suggestion, make very evident, mankind cannot afford to 
ignore the solid substratum of therapeutic truth concealed amid the fol- 
lies of the religious doctrines of Christian Science. 


H. Addington Bruce. 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
LEGEND’ 


TuHeE legend of the Great French Revolution—that colossal tower of 
popular misinformation regarding the persons, events and causal relations 
of the greatest social cataclysm of modern times—has been seven decades 
in the building. Hundreds of busy hands have helped in the erection of 
this vast mythological structure, and the list of the workmen contains such 
names as Carlyle, Dickens, Thiers, Taine, Sybel, Treitschke, Scherr, not : 
to speak of the dui minorum gentium. 

This temple of picturesque falsehoods, erected by so many illustrious 
builders—and by a good many more that remained obscure—has been 
thoroughly wrecked by the investigations made during the past thirty 
years by the school of historical research represented by M. Aulard and 
the Société de la Révolution frangaise. Prince Peter Kropotkin, in his 
excellent summary of the net results of this higher historical criticism, 
entitled The Great French Revolution, has shouldered the gigantic task 
of removing the débris and of clearing the ground for a future myth-free 
history of revolutionary France. His book might justly be styled—in a 
well-known Kantian phrase: “Prolegomena to every future history of 
modern France.” 

The author’s main thesis is one of those historical truths that have to 
be rediscovered several times over before they are acknowledged as an 
indisputable premise of all subsequent argument. It has been first dis- 
covered by the French and German economists of the Forties, has been 
utterly neglected during three decades after its first discovery, was re- 
discovered by M. Hippolyte Taine in the early Seventies and exploited 


The Great French Revolution, 1789-1793. By P. A. Kropotkin. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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for partisan purposes, relapsed for a while into its state of oblivion, until 
it was permanently resurrected and placed above dispute by the researches 
of M. Aulard and his disciples. This basic fact, which serves as a start- 
ing point for Prince Kropotkin’s critical review of the French Revolu- 
tion, may be tersely summarized as follows: 

The Great French Revolution was above all a peasant insurrection, a 
movement of the people to regain possession of the land and to free it 
from the feudal obligations which burdened it. The convocation of the 
States General was not the beginning of the revolution. It was merely 
the belated acknowledgment of its actual existence on the part of the 
government. France had entered upon an insurrectionary period long 
before 1789. The accession of Louis XVI to the throne in 1774 was the 
signal for a whole series of hunger riots. These lasted up to 1783; and 
then came a period of comparative quiet. But after 1786 and still more 
after 1788, the peasant insurrections broke out again with renewed vigor. 
The earlier riots were local in their nature, caused by famine, and not ab- 
solutely destructive to all organized government. But the latter ones were 
almost universal in their spread over the east, northeast and southeast of 
France. They had their root in the despair of the peasantry over the 
intolerable exactions of feudalism. These peasant risings completely 
disorganized authority in the provinces. The governmental machinery 
of taxation was a mere wreck during the three years antedating the Con- 
vocation. Tax-collecting was an impossibility in the insurrected prov- 
inces. From 1788 the peasant risings became so general that it was im- 
possible to provide for the expenses of the state. It was then that Louis 
XVI convoked the representatives of the nation. 

A grotesque character-sketch of the King, representing him as an 
uxorious bourgeois, a locksmith and stag-hunter, good-natured and patri- 
archal but without any well-defined governmental principles, forms part 
of the great revolutionary legend. The facial lineaments of Louis XVI, 
as mirrored forth in the pages of Prince Kropotkin’s remarkable book, 
give a picture surprisingly different from the conventional and legendary 
one. Not a trace is left of the “paterfamilias who is also pater patria” 
—of that French edition of George the Third in the portraiture of which 
innumerable hands have delighted. The true Louis XVI, as depicted by 
Kropotkin, is a stolid, sullen autocrat, wrapped up in an impenetrable 
cloud of cesarean conceit, and as full of bad faith and jestitical reserva- 
tions as Macaulay’s Charles I. The legendary Louis XVI is as pliable as 
wax, a mere puppet in the hands of the queen and the princes. The true 
one—quantum mutatus ab illo!—bullies his reform-ministries into a state 
of abject fear and is as fond of Jovian epigram as Frederick the Great 
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himself. It may be truthfully averred of Louis XVI, that great men be- 
came small in his blithing presence and small men smaller still. He had 
two great men among his ministers—Turgot and Necker—and both of 
them, in their official intercourse with him, behaved timidly and meanly. 
At a time when the taxes devoured one-half and often two-thirds of what 
the peasantry could earn during the course of the year and when beggary 
and rioting were becoming the normal conditions of country life, Necker 
proposed to the King provincial assemblies, as a painless substitute for the 
hated idea of a national representative body. “Would it not be a happy 
contingency,” wrote Necker, “that your Majesty, having become an inter- 
mediary between your estates and your people, your authority should only 
appear to mark the limits between severity and justice?” To which the 
King replied : “It is of the essence of my authority not to be an intermedi- 
ary, but to be at the head.” Turgot had been previously characterized by 
his royal master as “a man of good ideas, whose schemes, however, are 
dangerous.” Such was the royal quittance for their attempts at cringing » 
and propitiation. Even after his return in 1788, Necker does not dare 
to talk to his sovereign plainly about the state of the nation. It is clear, 
from Prince Kropotkin’s convincing exposé, that the King’s great minis- 
ters were afraid of the crown and the obscure ones of the insurrected na- 
tion, and that both were consequently reduced to equivocal makeshifts 
and petty intrigue. The King’s attitude in all vicissitudes remained the 
same ; in the month of May, 1789, after the terrible. experience of the pre- 
ceding winter, when hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen perished 
through hunger and cold and millions were beggared through famine and 
involuntary idleness, he held the following language to the Third Estate 
in convocation assembled : 

“All just demands have been granted ; the King has not been stopped 
by indiscreet murmurs; he has indulgently deigned to ignore them; he 
has pardoned even the expression of those false and extravagant matters 
under cover of which it was intended to substitute harmful chimeras for 
the unalterable principles of the monarchy. Gentlemen, you will reject 
with indignation these dangerous innovations.” The naive fatuity, the 
impenetrable self-conceit of autocracy reach in these words the heights of 
the tragically sublime. Seven weeks after this royal harangue the depu- 
ties of the Third Estate, upon motion of Sieyés, declared themselves a 
National Assembly. 

It is at this juncture that the second chapter of the great revolutionary 
myth sets in. Concurrently with the legend of a pliable and, on the 
whole, benevolent King, runs another legend of two formidable and inex- 
orable representative bodies contesting every inch of ground with the 
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royal prerogative until the crown and its wearer are both destroyed. 
Prince Kropotkin, with admirable dialectic skill, demonstrates in his sur- 
vey, that the first of these two bodies, the National Assembly, was really 
a body made reactionary through its fear of insurgent Paris, and that the 
second, known to history under the name of the National Convention, was 
only registering, with a trembling and unsteady hand, the decrees of the 
nation in insurrection, wherever it could no longer retard or counteract 
them. It was the war that finally brought about and sustained the Terror. 
It was the Terror that secured its lease of life by a radical emancipation 
of the peasantry. 

The insurrection of the peasants for the abolition of the feudal rights 
and the recovery of the communal lands wrested from them by their over- 
lords, lay and ecclesiastical, is the very essence, the foundation of the 
great revolution. This enormous mass of insurrectionary peasants was 
practically unrepresented in the National Assembly. It was the middle 
classes who took it upon themselves to speak for the people in general ; 
and with regard to the peasantry, in the whole of this assembly, made up 
of lawyers, notaries, attorneys, there were perhaps five or six who knew 
anything about the real position, much less the legal position of the im- 
mense mass of the peasants. All of them being townsmen, were well able 
to defend the townsman; but as to the peasant, they did not even know 
what he required, or what would be injurious to him. 

Yet nothing is more certain than the fact, that but for the great rising 
of the rural districts, which began in January, 1789, and lasted five years, 
the Great French Revolution would never have been able to accomplish 
the immense work of demolition for which all of Continental Europe 
stands indebted to it. Upon this rising of the peasantry the struggle of 
the middle classes for their political rights was developed. We know now 
that the French middle classes, especially the upper middle classes en- 
gaged in manufactures and commerce, wished to imitate the English mid- 
dle classes in their revolution. They, too, would have willingly entered into 
a compact with both royalty and nobility in order to attain to power. But 
they did not succeed in this, because the basis of the French Revolution 
was much broader than that of the revolution in England. It was above 
all a movement of the people to regain possession of the land. It was this 
land hunger and its partial stilling through the revolution which caused 
rural France to pour out its blood in torrents upon the battlefields of 
Belgium and Germany. It was the almost instant abolition of feudal 
burdens too heavy to be borne, that secured to the Terror the unwavering 
loyalty of three-fourths of France. 

An abundance of proofs is brought forward by our author to estab- 
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lish the fact, that it took the Terror, and five years of struggle preceding 
it, to abolish rural feudalism and to liberate the peasant. The legend of 
the night of August 4th receives severe overhauling at the hands of 
Kropotkin. 

“Historic legend,” he tells us, “is lovingly used to embellish this night, 
and the majority of historians, copying the story as it has been given by 
a few contemporaries, represent it as a night full of enthusiasm and 
saintly abnegation. 

“With the taking of the Bastille, the historians tell us, the revolution 
had gained its first victory. . . . The clergy and nobility, filled with a 
patriotic impulse, seeing that they had as yet done nothing for the peas- 
ant, began to relinquish their feudal rights during this memorable night. 
The nobles, the clergy, the poorest parish priest and the richest of the 
feudal lords, all renounced upon the altar of their country their secular 
prerogatives. A wave of enthusiasm passed through the Assembly; all 
were eager to make their sacrifice. . . . That is the legend. It is true 
that a profound enthusiasm thrilled the Assembly when two nobles, the 
Viscount de Noailles and the Duke d’Aiguillon, put the demand for the 
abolition of feudal rights, as well as of the various privileges of the no- 
bility, and when two bishops—those of Nancy and of Chartres—spoke 
demanding the abolition of the tithes. It is true that the enthusiasm 
went on ever increasing, and that during the all-night sitting nobles and 
clergy followed, one another to the tribune and disputed who should first 
give up their seigniorial courts of justice. . . . The Assembly was car- 
ried away by its enthusiasm, and in this enthusiasm nobody remarked the 
clause for redeeming the feudal rights and tithes, which the two nobles 
and the two bishops had introduced into their speeches—a clause 
which, as we shall see, postponed the abolition of feudal rights for four 
years—until August, 1793. But which of us, in reading the beautiful 
story of that night, written by its contemporaries, has not been carried 
away by enthusiasm in his turn? And who has not passed over those 
words: “rachat au denier 30” [redemption at a thirty years’ purchase], 
without understanding their terrible import?” 

Considerations of space preclude us here from following the author 
any farther in his legend-destroying survey of the event of events of mod- 
ern times. He does his work with a scholarly thoroughness and a zest 
which is by no means diminished by his avowed intention to make the 
story of the Great French Revolution, cleared from mythological obseura- 
tions, serve as an object lesson to posterity. And if it in his elaborations 
upon the topic: diseite, moniti, he sometimes mounts his old hobby-horse 
of decentralization and communalization a tout prix, the reader is hardly 
likely to quarrel with him on that score, after having had the benefit of 
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so much novel and highly important information conveyed to him in a 
language of singular lucidity and aptitude of phrase. The work, though 
a noteworthy contribution to modern historical research, is perfectly free 
from obscure technicalities and appeals to a circle of readers as large as 
the boundary lines of modern culture. 


J. Fuchs. 
THE CELIBATE 
How many autumns o’er the grass have fled 
With fading frost to wither leaf and flower,— 
Since from a shadow-land my mother led 
The little child whom she had gone to find, 
And like a weary voyager that hour 
Whispered my name to those upon the shore, 
Then drifted onward with an alien wind 
Until the watchers saw her bark no more? 


Was it the wind that swept her out to sea— 

My mother who fulfilled a duteous fate— 

That, spring or summer, chilled the heart of me? 
On softer eves I too have walked among 

Those flower-lit paths where love and music wait ; 
But ever in my soul were shame and fear 

And pride against the pleading of a song,— 
Against the vows I would not speak or hear. 


- Youth-time is past and lovers plead no more, 
Gold hair is gray and eyes have lost their light ; 
The empty heart that passion never tore 
Grows humbler in its ache of loneliness ; 

The high chaste visions that have filled my sight 
Are fled forever like forgotten things; 

I have not known great gladness or distress 

And dove-like peace has stayed on silver wings. 


But in the twilight silences I long 

To warm my cold hands at the hearth of love, 

To hear again the pleading of a song; 

I dream of children whom I would not bear, 

And my long life-in-death I weary of; 

As if within a grave my soul took root— 

I am a tree that blossomed and was fair, 

I am the flowers that fell and left no fruit. Zoe Akins. 
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